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Character Sketch. 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON 
The American Sculptor. 


A NOVEL WEDDING. 

Miss ADELAIDE JoHNson holds an important 
place amongst the rising women sculptors of 
America—the land from which came the only 
two women who have as yet made a world-wide 
name in this branch of art, Harriet Hosmer and 
Anne Whitney. The career of Adelaide Johnson 
has been one distinguished by indomitable courage 
and perseverance. She determined when a child 
to become an artist. A small sum of money was 
saved which enabled her to leave the farm home 
near Plymouth, Illinois, and journey to Chicago, 
where she intended to study art ; but on arriving 
there she found to her dismay that her purse 
had been stolen, and under these distressing 
circumstances this young girl beheld herself 
alone and friendless in the great city. 
Adelaide Johnson, was not to be daunted; 
she sought and obtained employment as a dress- 
maker, and, by steady industry, at length suc- 
ceeded in saving sufficient money to open a studio, 
and devote herself to studying her profession ; 
and her works showed the touch of the true 
artist. This courageous young lady was, how- 
ever, again hindered by a fall through an open 
door of an elevator—an accident causing her 
many months’ suffering, which she endured 
bravely, and still continued teaching. 

Adelaide Johnson’s great talent and charming 
personality had now won many friends, so a 
concert was arranged for her benefit. Funds 
were thus raised, enabling the young artist to 
travel, and study at Rome under the great 
masters. On her return to the States her genius 
became known by the beautiful sculpture she 
has exhibited, which the critics have described 
as ‘‘ Life in perfect stillness—speech in silence.” 

Miss Adelaide Johnson has recently been 
married in a very “new” fashion to a young 
Englishman. This distinguished artist is to 
have the privilege of retaining in marriage 
the name she has made already famous, as her 
husband has shown his appreciation of her genius 
by adopting her name, instead of asking her to 
resign hers and assume his own. The marriage 
was a unique and picturesque ceremony. Some 
of Miss Johnson’s most intimate friends were 
invited to an “At Home” at her studio in 
Washington, which has been quaintly called the 
“White Nest.” They were requested to “ wear 


their whitest dresses, and bring their best | of your hearts. 


and found the ‘*‘ White Nest ’’ beautifully deco- 
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rated with white draperies and flowers. A poem 
was read for their entertainment, and then, | 
while the wedding chorus from ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
was softly played, the Rev. Cora L. V. Richmond 
entered the studio, followed by Miss Adelaide 
Johnson, who was dressed in white satin draped 


with pearl embroidered net, and carried a | 


bouquet of white roses; she was escorted by 
Mr. Jenkins, who wore a suit of white cloth 
with white satin vest and white shoes. Then, 
to the surprise of the assembled friends, Mrs. 
Richmond performed the marriage ceremony in 
the following unusual manner :— 

‘‘ Dear friends,” she said, “at the altar to- 
night we have our friends, Alexander S. Jenkins 


= 


souls, that which at this hour you solemnise 
before those silent witnesses that gather around 
the sacred throne of love; your names are traced 
in the whiteness of the perfect sacrament of 
that marriage. No_blind deity is here, but wide 
open vision, full of prophecy, of divinest and 
holiest inspiration ; the new love closes not the 
eye, but opens the inner vision, and we greet 
you upon this altar, we announce this sacrament 
and we reveal unto others that which the 
revelation of your hearts hath made known to 
each other. 

‘¢ Because of this, and because marriage is the 
holiest estate known unto the human soul when 
thus endowed (join hands) “do you, Alexander, 
take her whom you now hold by the hand to be 
your lawful wife, sustaining, strengthening and 
abiding with her in sickness and in health, in 
joy and sorrow, and in all ways fulfilling that 
which your own heart hath already pledged, the 
duty and perfect love of a faithful husband ?” 
“T do.” 

‘“* Do you, Adelaide, take him whom you now 
hold by the hand to be your lawful husband, 


‘ sustaining, strengthening, uplifting in every 
‘ hour of joy and sorrow, and fulfilling unto him 


the duties of the faithful wife?” ‘ I do.” 
“Do you each, with this mutual pledge, 


"uniting together hearts and lives, agree to fulfill, 
| before the law of God and man, and in the 
| presence of these loving witnesses and the 
| angels the words that we shall now declare in 
' the name of this law of the District of Columbia, 
| that you are husband and wife?" ‘We do.” 
| The guests, who were slow to recover from 
| their complete astonishment, pressed forward 
| to greet Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. Miss Anthony, 

for whose presence in Washington the wedding 
had been timed, was, perhaps, the first to take 
in the full import of the situation, and in a few 


; ; | well-chosen remarks she expressed her grati- 
Johnson and Adelaide Johnson. It is not often | fication at the fact that a man was willing to do 


that love brings such a tribute as this to the | for a woman of genius what society and custom 
queen of his heart. Heretofore knights have ; expect every woman to 'do—that is, to give up 
brought victory from many fields of fame and/ the name that that of the other might be 
prowess ; royalty itself borrows other names | retained. She thought this was the beginning 
and disguises itself for the sake of the beloved | of a new order of things when husband and 
ones. But life itself is the tribute that love | wife would consult together and retain the 
brings. The royal gift of this bridegroom is his | name for the family which was most pleasing 
name to the queen of his choice; it is the | or illustrious. 
tribute love pays to genius; that he is willing) Mrs, Johnson is a most remarkable woman in 
at this hour, and has, in legal form, taken her | many respects beside the art which has won 
name as announced. her fame, and, as Miss Anthony said, her 
‘Dear friends, from out the altar of the soul, | spiritual insight is such as to give her: friends 
where love abides in its purest and holiest | all confidence that she has made no mistake in 
sense, you have already heard the declaration | this important event. Mr. Johnson is a young 


| 
Miss ADELAIDE JOHNSON, | 


You have registered in the | Englishman who once spent nine months alone 


wishes.” On the evening the guests asseinbled | heaven of heavens, in the whiteness of your | on a ranch in Arizona in meditation and study, 


Like his wife, he is a strict vegetarian and a 
student of occult philosophy, and all the 
sories of the ion were intended to 
typify the purity’and spiritugl¥exaltationof the 
relation upon Which thé parties had entered. 


HOW SHALL A WOMAN ‘KEEP 


Miss Susan Bi) ANrHony, the American 
Woman’s Suffrage leader, replies as follows to 
the above question :— : 

The course of life for a young woman to 
lead, in order that she may reach a working old 
age and make the most of herself, is precisely 
the course of life that 9 yo man should 
pursue for the same pu ‘i this has been 
so well indicated by Phillips Brooks that I can 
do no better than quote his own words, as 
follows : 

“To be at work, to do things for the world, 
to turn the currents of the things about us, to 
make our existence a positive element, even 
though it be no bigger than » grain of sand in 
the great system where we live—this alone is 
to live. Long-lived ti who keep up their 
work to the last are the people who have found 
rout this secret, namely, that congenial work is 
the joy of life.” 

As machinery in action lasts longer than 
machinery lying idle, so a body and soul in 
active exercise escape the corroding rust of 
physical and mental laziness, which pear 
euts off so many women’s lives. T am able 
to do the work of daily travelling and lecturing 
at over threescore years and ten, I believe it to 
be simply because I have always worked and 
loved work. As to my habits of life, it will be 
from what I have just said that it has 

n impossible for me to have fixed rules for 
ing, resting, sleeping, &c. The only advice 
I could give a young person on this point would 
be, live as simply as you can. Eat what you 
‘find agrees with your constitution—when you 
an get it. Sleep whenever you are sleepy, and 
think as little of these details as possible. 
- Intellectual health is best preserved by exer- 
cise of the intellect. Intellectual decay is due 
to an inactivity of the mind. The worrying 


_ people of the world are rarely found among the 


~ 


workers, for one of the lessons a worker learns 
is to do the best possible at every moment, and 
to trust time to fnish what cannot then be con- 
summated. Worry belongs to those who have 
no faith, and who assume too great responsi- 
ao It belongs to the people who feel that 
all the work of the world can only be well done 
by themselves, and that they have neither time 
nor strength to do it all. The true thinker 
understands that nature creates thousands of 
workers for every work, and her faith in this 
standing host preserves her from the worry that 
is born of narrowness and egotism. 


' BABY’S COMPLIMENT. 


His father and mother were both away, 
And Baby and I had been friends all day— 
Many and gay were the games we played ; 
Baby ordered, and I he bea 
We cared not at all for the rainy sky, 

‘We built us a blockhouse three feet high ; 

We threw pine knots on the nursery fire, 

And watched the flames mount higher and higher ; 
We hid in the most improbable nooks, 

We looked at the pictures in all his books ; 

We ran in “ tag” till his cheeks were red, 

And his curls were tangled about his head. 

So when the twilight was closing down 

Over the fields and the woodlands brown, 

And nurse declared he must say good-night, 

He clung to me still in the firelight— 

He trampled my gown with his rough little feet, 
He climbed on my lap and kissed me sweet, 
And, as he Sites from off my knee, 
‘You'd make a good mother,” said Baby to me. 


I have had compliments, now and then, 
From grown-up women and grown-up men ; 
Some were commonplace, some were new, 
Never was one of them rung so true, 
Never was one seemed half so real— 
Baby compared me to his Ideal! 

S. St. G. Lawrence. 


| parched lips she heard the story of a dis- 
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DAVID. MQRTON’S 


MISTAKE. 
By Ape.a Frances Mount. 
Author of “ Margery's Quast,” do. 


; CHAPTER V. 
Ah! but the pain of parting is deeper than I 
can say, th 
Tis bitter to feel one must go, and know the 
other must stay; 
That one aa & to the brightness, the joy, the 
love, and the light, 
And one must stay in the darkness, out in the 
desolate night. 


night, : 
Out on the dreary mountains, in the storm, the 
wind, and the cold, 
While one is sheltered for ever, safe in the 
peaceful fold. 


Dr. Frevpine looked at the nurse in wonder. He 
knew it was not like Violets Medwyn to quail 
before suffering, she who was always so calm 
and resolute in the hour of need. 

“You are ill,” he said. ‘I have asked too 
much, you must not undertake this case ; it will 
be a hard one, and your strength has already 
been overtaxed. I do not know how to manage 
without you now, but I must try.” 

Then with a mighty effort Violet steadied her 
voice to answer : “ I will do it, andno one else.” 
And there was something in her tone which told 
the doctor he must let her have her way. 

‘‘ But what is it? Are you faint?” he urged, 
anxiously. 

at she replied, “ but it is true what you 


‘“‘ What did I say?’’ he questioned. ‘‘ That 
you are not well: that your strength has been 
overtaxed ? ” 

‘‘No, no, not that, myself,” she almost 

ted. ‘* You said he is very ill; there is very 
ittle hope, it is true—I know it is true,’”’ and 
she caught her breath as she spoke. , 

“Yes, it is true,” he answered, ‘and it is 
sad, but it is only what we are used to; we do 
our best, but we cannot prevent our cases 
ending fatally sometimes. e chances are we 
might have been successful in this one if it had 
been taken in time, but he was away from home, 
and has doubtless tried to fight against it.” 

The doctor looked fecal at Violet as he 
spoke, for he was surprised at her evident loss 
of presence of mind; -and there was nothin 
about this patient that they were hot accustome 
to see frequently. ., & 

What he saw was a strong man smitten down 
by the hot breath of fever, a sed sight, certainly, 
but common enough in that hospital. 

But the woman who stood beside him with 
tearless eyes and quivering lips had seen some- 
thing belonging to the buried past of the lon 
ago—the face of him she had loved and praye 
for through all these years of separation—the 
one love of her life, lying there with the hand of 
death upon him. For a few brief moments it 
had well-nigh been too much for her, and in the 
anguish of her soul she came near betraying 
herself, but with a strength borne of inward 
peace she mastered her pain, and stood vic- 
torious. Turning calmly to the doctor, she 
answered in a steady voice, 

“Yes, you are right, we are used to it; this 
is a bad case, there is very little hope, but I will 
do my best.” 

A faint colour had touched her cheeks again, 
and she was so calm and composed that Dr. 
Fielding was reassured, and, after giving a few 
instructions, left her alone with her patient. 

Gently she shook up the pillows, and put ice 
between the parched lips, and as she smoothed 
the hair from the throbbing temples a tear fell 
upon his brow. The blue eyes unclosed, but as 
she looked into them she only met the blank 
stare of unconsciousness. And through the 
long weary days that followed he never knew 
who ministered unto him. Bravely Violet 
kept watch by his side, never once did her 
courage fail or her nerve forsake her while 
over and over and over again from the fever- 


appointed life. In the disconnected ravings of 
delirium David Morton told his tale of hidden 
love. At some times he murmured softly of 
cool breezes coming across the ocean, and 
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whisper ne amongst the leafy trees. At others 
he ed loud and wildly of those bygone days. 
One name only mingled through it all, and 
Violet. knew ae ey cra in his heart when 
= sat'with his. armaround her on the rocks 
ee i ‘a 

For days David Morton’s life hung in 
the balance, and on the evening of the tenth Dr. 


Fiel said, ‘‘ There will be a change to-night, 
oa edwyn; he is sinking fast; it is not 
ely he can last until m . I will come in 


about two, but, if you need help before, ring at 
once.” 

Violet's experienced eye told her the doctor’s 
words were only too true. He was not afraid 
~ va rate peer was near, for ated once had 
she yed her feelings again. In his presence 
abe had spoken of this patient aa if he had been 
any other. And when she _o calmly of his 
probable death none could have guessed that 
the words were written on her brain with her 
heart’s blood. 

ow she answered softly, ‘‘ Yes, I can ring if 
I require help, but I would rather manage 
alone.” 
Even while she was s ing something 
within her seemed to say, ‘None shall do aught 
for him, save the woman who loves him.” 
P ge gel pple oe the Lge 

r,as his eyes res ityingly upon the 

worn, haggard al ‘* poor fallow, he has bad a 
hard battle, he had more strength than I thought, 
but it is almost spent now. It is very ei to 
see such a strong man cut off in his prime, 
after having stru so against death. Has 
there been any sign of consciousness, Miss 
Medwyn ?” 

“ None,” replied Violet, in a steady voice, and 
na calm face did not betray the agony at her 

eart. 

‘Well, it would be too late now,” observed 
the doctor, as he turned to leave the room, 
“but it is a pity, as he probably has friends who 
would have wished to come to him, and whom 
he would have liked to see before he died.” 

The door closed, and Violet was left alone 
with the unconscious man. The one he would 
have wished to see before he died was close to 
him, and he knew her not. The night wore on, 
and she sat there awaiting the { mysterious 
change. David Morton slept a feverish, restless 
sleep, tossing and moaning constantly. 

Suddenly, about midnight, he started, and 
with the strength that so often comes to the 
dying sat up, and stretched out his wasted 
hands. a 

Violet rose quickly, as if to meet with him 

the last Ba had to conquer. 
Tenderly she supported him as he struggled 
in the grip of deuth, For a few moments all 
was silence in the room, save for the hurried 
breath of the dying man. Then she heard him 
speak her name, as he fixed his glassy eyes 
upon her, and said in quick gasps— 

“ Violet, let me kiss you before I go.” 

A sob rose in her throat, but she stifled it, 
and stood bending over him. 

“Will you, Violet?” he continued. ‘I’m 
going so far away—so very far away ; let me 
kiss you once before I go.” 

Then Violet Medwyn folded her arms more 
closely about the man she loved, and, stooping 
yet lower, laid her lips to his. 

Over and over again she kissed him, as she 
murmured— Yes, darling, I will! And you 
are not going very far away; in a little while 
God will let me come to you.” 

She forgot that her words were spoken to one 
who understood them not. All she knew was 
that he had asked her this long ago, and she 
denied it. And through all these years he had 
loved her, and, now he was dying, she could do 
no more for him but grant it as his last request. 

Only kiss him! 

Slowly the eyes closed, and a calm overspread 
the features, as Violet gently laid him back upon 
the pillow. She had taken one of his hands, 
and he held@it firmly. But as the minutes slipped 
by, the leaden-footed minutes that seemed like 
hours, she felt it growing cooler, and gradually 
it loosed its hold of hers. 

She was kneeling beside him now, not daring 
to glance at his face, for the dread was strong 
upon her that the dear features wore that 
unmistakable look which tells of a departing 


_ — 
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spirit. How long she knelt there she knew not ; 
was forgotten save that she and the one love 

of her life were standing face to face with death. 
Time wore on, the sleeper stirred not, and the 


-woman kneeling in silent agony beside him was 


motionless as a statue. Her thoughts had 
wandered far from the dying man back to the 
vanished past. 

She was a girl again on the beach at lee, 
and David, in all the strength and glory of his 
early manhood, was at her side. His arm 
encircled her, and he held her hand in a close 
gras while the honest blue eyes looked lovingly 
into hers. 


The vision grew, and she seemed to hear the 
sighing of the wind amongst the golden 
blossoms of the wattle trees and the agree, 
of the waves against the rocks around them. 
And, mingling with it all, came the sound of the 
pleading voice, ‘‘ Let me kiss you once before I 
go; I’m going so far away.” 

Then suddenly the t brought back the 
resent ; it was no earthly journey now, but his 
eet were standing on the shore of death; he 

had come to the verge of the stream that leads 
to the land that is indeed “ far away.” 

The old familiar scene faded, the blue 
sparkling sea, the clear twilight sky, and she 
saw only the bare walls about her, and the still 
form that lay as though it were carven from 
stone. She felt as if she had awakened from a 
dream, and she knew the awakening had found 
her in a hospital ward kneeling alone beside the 
dying. She shivered as she fancied she felt the 
wings of the Angel of Death overshadowing 
them. A sound roused her, and with a start 
she rose to her feet. It was the opening of the 
door, and Dr. Fielding entered. 

“Ts it over ?”’ he asked, in a low tone. 

Violet answered not, and‘he, stepping quickly 
forward, bent over the bed. 

“Why, Miss Medwyn!” he exclaimed, in a 
surprised voice, ‘‘ what isthis? Whathave you 
done for him ?” 

In her stupor she had ceased to hear the sick 
man’s breathing; it seemed hours since he last 
spoke, and now she did not understand the 
doctor’s meaning. She thought the spirit had 
fled, and he was telling her; but in a calm tone 
came her answer : ‘I could do nothing, I could 
not save him.” 

‘But you have saved him,” was the glad reply. 

“ Saved him,” she repeated. ‘‘ What is it?” 

She scarce knew what she said, even yet she 
could not believe he lived, though slowly the 
truth was dawning upon her. 

‘“.Tg he?”’ she continued, but she could not 
frame the words she would say. The doctor 
was too much engrossed with his patient to 
notice her agitation and disconnected speech. 

“You have saved his life,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
crisis I never once dared to hope would be 
favourable has passed, he is sleeping peace- 
fully, and all fever has gone. Please God he 
will do now. He owes his life to you, nothing 
but good nursing could have pulled him through. 
He will be conscious when he awakes, I think, 
and great care is necessary for some time yet. 
But the battle is over, he will live.” 

When Dr. Fielding left the room Violet sat 
watching the sleeper. How her heart throbbed 
with wild delight: the sudden transition from 
the keen depths of agony to exquisite joy 
almost overpowered her. And now her whole 
being seemed full of prayer and praise. . 

Suddenly David’s eyes opened, and he was 
looking at her in a wondering way. There 
were no signs of unconsciousness in his gaze 
now. A faint smile touched his face, and 
slowly he stretched his hand to her; she took 
it, and as their eyes met he whispered feebly, 
‘Violet, is it you? Speak to me, dear; say it 
is not a dream !”’ 

And she answered in a low, sweet voice, as 
her heart bounded with joy, ‘No, David, it is 
not a dream ; I am with you.” 

‘And you will not leave me ?” he questioned 
eagerly; “you will not go away; you will 
stay with me?” 

‘* No, I will not leave you,” she murmured, 
“I will stay with you as long as you need me.” 

_He was satisfied now, and a happy light lit up 
his features, and still feebly holding her hand in 
his, he again sank into a long, health-giving 
slumber, - 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR JOHN W. HOYT 


(Governor of Wyoming) 
UPON EXPERIENCE OF 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 


WYOMING, U.S.A. 


(Delivered at Philadelphia in 1882.*) 
(Continued from last week.) 


A VoIcE FROM THE AUDIENCE.—Are those 
women who enjoy the same privileges that men 


d> as easily bought as men ? 


Gov. Hoyt.—I have never known one to be 
bought. I am sorry to say that men are some- 
times purchased, even in the best of communities. 

THE Voice.—It is very important. 

Gov. Hoyt.—Yes, that is an important point. 
I have never heard any intimation that any 
woman had been bought; and I do not believe 


that women as a class are as open to temptations 


of this sort as men. It is the theory of the 
world, whether just or false, that women are 
morally superior, that they live on a higher 
plane. It may be that it is this moral nature, 
this superiority of the spiritual in them, which 
takes dient to the churches, and it may be that 
with much of false dogma there they also get 
a strengthening of the moral nature by Bs 
inculcation of those divine principles taught by 
Christ; and so we might expect that women in 
political affairs would be freer from the dangers 
to which reference has been made. 

A VoIcE FROM THE AUDIENCE.—When woman 
is met on the ground where the ballot will place 
her, will not 

ALL MEN TREAT HER WITH MORE RESPECT 
than if she had not that command ? 

Gov. Hoyt.—This is the declaration of an 
important principle which I intended to dwell 
on if I found sufficient time. By the restoration 
to woman of the dignity which belongs to the 
human soul, but which has always been denied 
her, she would unquestionably gain in respect 
and influence. The question asked suggests 
one of the greatest wrongs that has been done 
her. That the wife and the mother of children, 
who is ranked as inferior before the law, has 
not the same influence with husband or child 
that she would have if she stood upon the same 
Solel with the father is most mantfest. I 

ave seen that in a hundred homes, where a 
mother, intelligent and noble in every way, with 
the highest aspirations for her children, with a 
love beyond expression, desiring to stimulate 
and elevate them, was crippled in her powers, 
palsied in the presence of her children by some 
belittling remark of a displeased husband. I 
have known fathers to undermine the influence 
of a mother of the highest and noblest character 
by mere incidental denials of her equality of 
right and authority, by indirectly opening the 
eyes of their children to the fact that, 
before the law and before society, she was 
inferior to the father. Accord to woman all 
the rights and privileges that are inherent in 
her because she is a woman, a person, because 
she is a constituent member of the nation, 
dignify and honour her as she deserves, and she 
becomes a new power. Let me say that there 
is no such thing ag great and permanent 
influence without authority. Influence comes 
largely of authority—in the family, in the State, 
in the world. 

IF ONE WHO HAS NO AUTHORITY SPEAKS, OF 

WHAT AVAIL Is IT ? 
But when there is a power behind it, the 
voice is heard. When the Government which 
represents the nation speaks, the individual 
listens, because behind that are mailed men 
with power to compel the enforcement of the 
decree. So in the home, the mother, when she 
speaks, if she have the influence that she ought 
to have, I mean that the child needs she should 
have, must have authority to speak. It is 
often remarked that the mother’s influence 
reaches on; that, although it may not be felt 
at the hour, it is felt in after years; so that the 
boy, when he comes into trouble in subsequent 


* [Wyoming was at that time only a “Territory.” Some 
years later, when it became a “State,” woman's equal 
suffrage was adopted as part of its constitution, thus proving 
that continued experience brought continued satisfaction. 
Governor Hoyt’s address, here reprinted, is in many parts 
beautiful, both in language and “tone.” The women of 
Wyoming might be proud that the head of their state would 
deliver such an address, as he puts it, ‘two thousand miles 
away” from his home.—Eb.] 
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life, remembers the injunctions of the mother, 
and then respects her. But why does he then 
respect her? Because he has found by experi- 
ence that the Eternal was behind the mother in 
the truths she uttered. When the man finds 
that it was God's voice speaking to him through 
her—that there is power, therefore, to enforce 
the injunction, and that he is to-day suffering the 
penalty which God, not the mother, has brought 
upon him, then it is that he bows with a new 
and larger respect to the memory of his mother. 

A Voice From THE AuDIENCE.—If a prohibi- 
tory liquor law were passed in Wyoming by 

A SMALL PORTION OF THE MEN AND THE SOLID 

VOTE OF THE WOMEN, 
would it be possible to enforce it ? 

Gov. DPB, reer peel for the people 
of Wyoming are, as I said, among the most law- 
abiding people I have ever known. 

In concluding, I desire to say that it is not 
alone for woman's sake that this restoration of 
rights, the full emancipation of woman, is 
necessary. Observe, I do not say “ conferring " 
of rights ; it is not in the power of men to give 
rights to women. God gave her these when He 
gave her existence. ere are certain rights 
which are inherent. We call them natural 
because they lie in the nature of man; they lie 
in Se uae . woman, at ag pera n of 
personality. am a person I am to 
the Infinite; I have my existence from Him; 
He has conferred upon me certain powers; He 
has given me certain prerogatives, and no man 
can give them. Man may usurp what God has 
bestowed ; man may rob woman of the ezercise 
of a natural right, but 

OF THE RIGHT ITSELF HE CANNOT ROB HER, 
for that is inherent, it dwells in her; it is a part 
of her moral existence. God himself cannot 
take away that which He has decreed shall be 
an inherent, constituent part of the human soul; 
and so I use the word purposely, restored 
exercise of rights. If a man has robbed another, 
if he has stolen from another, he may restore 
the property taken; so if man has taken from 
woman the privilege of exercising a right, the 
power to bring her right into play, he must 
restore it to her, or the Almighty will hold him 
a robber. Can I make it stronger ? 

Returning from this digression, I say again, 
not alone for woman’s sake is reform demanded, 
It is demanded in the interest of man also, 
Man himself cannot stand before God in his 
uprightness, man himself cannot develop into 
his completeness while he is halved, while he is 
less than himself, because of denying the full 
development and exercise of powers to her 
whom God gave to be his completement. A 
woman who is only half a woman, who is 
cramped, suppressed, restricted and restrained, 
she cannot be all that a man needs; and so 

I PLEAD IN THE INTEREST OF MY OWN SEX 
while pleading for her. I shall walk freer my- 
self when I know that no denial is made to 
woman of what belongs to her—not to my wife 
only, but to every woman on the earth. I shall 
be more a man; I shall stand up in the presence 
of mankind and before the Father of all with 
an _uprightness, with a conscious dignity and 
nobility, which I cannot possess so long as aught 
is denied to her. 

_ Again, the enlargement of woman’s privileges 
is demanded in the interest of the nation. The 
nation is not a mechanical contrivance; it is 
not a piece of machinery with wheels and cogs 
and shafts; the nation is an organic something ; 
a living personality ; it is a moral personality. 
The nation has a being, a moral, spiritual ex- 
istence; and it cannot be a grand nation, it 
cannot be a true nation, it cannot fulfil a grand 
and glorious mission among men in the develop- 
ment of men to their perfectionment so long as 
the nation is diseased in spirit—so long as it 
carries in its heart this denial of God-given 
rights. Let, then, the restoration be made, and 
this nation, without a slave, without a limita- 
tion of powers for any individual composing it, 
will arise in its dignity and glory, put on its 
crown and go forth to the fulfilment of a 
mission worthy of the American Republic. 

Finally 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN IS NEEDED IN THB 

INTEREST OF ALL MANKIND, 

of nations abroad as well asthe nation at home. 

We are a nation favoured of heaven as no other 


— 


on the earth. Foreign people assent to this. 
The people of all nations love their country ; 
iotism is a sentiment of the human soul ; it 

to it naturally, for man, as Aristotle 

said, is a political being. The nation is a 
necessity of man, to aid in the development of 
his re The nation must, therefore, be a 
whole nation, a grand nation, that its influence 
n the. world may be pure and ennobling. 

e have a mission to other nations as well as 
fo our own people. Every nation has a mission, 
just as every man, every soul, has a mission, 
And what is the mission of our nation? Was it 
not indicated in the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence, that grand Sapna of freedom and of 
e great doctrine of equality 


equal rights? 
was promulgated there, and the doctrine of 
equality is that upon which we stand as a 


republic. That is the corner-stone, is it not— 
the equality before God, of all? It was the 
pore of this truth that made some of us burn 
or the day to come when the shackles should 
be knocked from the limbs of four millions of 
slaves ; itis that which makes our hearts burn 
more that the shackles may be struck from 
e person and powers of twenty-five millions 
of women. Can we preach liberty to the 
captive in foreign lands while we have 
ives at home? Dare we boast of equal 
ts, and proclaim the glory of free institu- 
ms to other lands while we deny them 
to half of our own people? If we would be 
true to our mission as a nation, as the promul- 
gator of great principles to other countries, we 
must ourselves obey the command of the 
Almighty, ‘‘Loose the bands and let the 
4 aera go free.” When we have reached 
high level, when the women of this and of 
all ightened countries have come, as come 
they will, to the exercise of their God-given 
rights, then, my dear sir (addressing one of his 
interrogators), 


‘HE DAY OF WAR WILL HAVE PASSED FOR EVER, 


for in the bosom of woman rests, with folded 
wing, the sweet dove of peace. 

A Voice From THE AUDIENCE.—I would like 
to ask one question. It has been urged by the 
opponents of this measure in this State and 
fn this very city that we already have too much 
suffrage and too little pagan pei and that, if 
we extend the suffrage, we will make the matter 
worse instead of better. 

Gov. Hoyr.—They claim that the women are 
less intelligent than the men ? 

THE Voice.—Oh, yes, of course. 

Gov. Hoyt.—I thank the gentleman for 

ing my attention to an objection, which I 
am satisfied is felt to be serious, by not a few 
liberal-minded citizens, men who cherish no 
prejudice against woman suffrage per se, but 
who recognise the danger that lurks in a ballot 
undirected by intelligence. 

A number of answers suggest themselves. 
First of all, the experience of Wyoming has 
shown that the only actual trial of woman 
suffrage hitherto made—a trial made in a new 
country where the conditions would not happen 
to have been exceptionably favourable—has 

roduced none but the most desirable results. 
ind surely none will deny that in such a matter 
a single ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
conjecture. 

But since it may be claimed that the sole 

riment of Wyoming does not afford a 
sufficient guarantee of general expediency, let 
us see whether reason will not furnish a like 
answer. The great majority of women in this 
country already possess sufficient intelligence 
to enable them to vote judiciously on nearly all 
questions of a local nature. I think this will be 
conceded. Secondly, with their superior quick- 
ness of perception, it is fair to assume that 

WHEN STIMULATED BY A DEMAND 

for a knowledge of political principles—such a 
demand as a sense of the responsibility of the 
voter would create—they would not be slow in 
rising to at least the rather low level at present 
occupied by the average masculine voter. So 
that, viewing the subject from an intellectual 
standpoint merely, such fears as at first spring 
up drop away, one by one, and disappear. 

But it must not be forgotten that a very large 
pclae of questions to be settled by the 

lot, both those of principle and such as refer 


indi 


place they do marry every c 


women won't 


creatures ! 


to candidates, have in them a moral element 
which is vital. And here we are safer with the 
ballot in the hands of woman; for her keener 
cn fa and truer moral sense will more certainly 
gui e her aright—and not her alone, but also, 
y reflex action, all whose minds are open to 
the influence of her example. The weight of 
this answer can hardly be overestima’ In 
my judgment, this moral consideration far more 
than offsets all the objections that can be based 
on any assumed lack of an intellectual apprecia- 
tion of the few questions almost wholly com- 
mercial and economical. 
Last of all, 


A PROPORTION OF QUESTIONS TO BE VOTED ON 

TOUCH THE INTERESTS OF WOMAN 
as they do not those of man. It is upon her 
finer sensibilities, her purer instincts and her 
maternal nature that the results of immorality 
and vice in every form fall with more crushing 
weight. Aye, it is woman who hath given 
hostages to fortune of all that is most precious 
on earth. Trust her, then, oh ye doubting 
men! Trust her, and so receive, in countless 
ways ye know not of, the unfailing benediction 
of Heaven. 

Fellow citizens:—This movement for the 
emancipation of woman is in a right line toward 
that universal freedom which is the ideal con- 
dition of the human race. To doubt of its 
ultimate success is to question the wisdom and 
justice of God. It cannot fail, for the d of 
mankind demands that it triumph. It is a 
work which, in this enlightened Christian land, 
should, and I believe will, have early accom- 
plishment. It but remains with us who are 
men to decide, with the least of further delay, 
whether this grandest of all the struggles for 
freedom since the beginning of history shall be 
carried through by woman alone, or whether, 
turning our backs on the false prejudices and 
groundless fears of the past, we too will join 
heroic hands for its furtherance. 


eS 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—————————— 


WHY MEN DON’T MARRY. 


SHE was a spinster, “fair, fat and forty,” and 
ant, and this is what she said :— 

‘‘T find in almost every paper I pick up an 
article inquiring why the men don’t marry! 
The right answer never is given. In the first 
ce they can get! 
And when they don’t marry it is because the 
ve them! The most of men 
are not worth marrying, and women are finding 
it out. The days when good women threw 


themselves away on bad men for the sake of 
First-class mer: 
are scarce. The sensible girls who will join: 
hands with brainless and scented dandies 


being called ‘wife’ are past. 


are also scarce, and becoming scarcer every 


day. Our girls are better educated and more 


self-reliant than their grandmothers were. 
They are not such _ helpless, dependent 
They can think and act for them- 
selves. Such men as some of our grandmothers 
were willing to marry in order to save them- 
selves from spinsterhood their granddaughters 
will not look at! Women used to marry for a 
home, and it is occasionally done yet. But our 
girls have learned that a loveless marriage 
seldom leads to a happy home, and that it is 
easier to earn their bread than to accept it from 
the hands of an unloved master.” 


De 


MILTON’S SONNET ON HIS OWN 
BLINDNESS. 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
nt 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide : 
«* Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?”’ 
I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘God doth not 
need 
Fither man’s work, or His own gifts ; who best 
Sear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His 
state j 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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SKETCHES OF FACTORY 
LIFE. 


By A Facrory WoRKER. 


To my mind, one of the chief advantages of 
factory life, lies in the fact that it constantly 
throws one among “all sorts and conditions of 
men” and women. Some people are very apt 
to rail against factory life as being a state of 
general wretchedness and immorality. They 
seein to be possessed with the idea that factory 
hands are for nothing but to dress in the 
latest fashion and walk the streets when work 
is over, or else to disgrace themselves and dis- 
appear from respectable society. Needless to 
say this view of the situation is entirely wrong. 
People who talk in this vein only see one side of 
factory life, the dark side; but they could see 
the bright side, too, if they would only use an 
2 a amount of care in the seeking. Every 
phase of life has its compensations as well as 
its drawbacks, and factory life is no exception 
to the rule. We will glance at the bright side 
first. At the mill where I have worked daily 
for the past sixteen years we have a manager, 
and to those fortunate beings who are blessed 
with the sense of humour, he is a veritable 
treasure. In the main he is an excellent fellow, 
kind-hearted and good-natured. He has done 
many a kind turn to those committed to his 
care, but he possesses an incurable weakness 
for “words of learned length and thundering 
sound.” It is nothing uncommon to hear him 
talk about houses having “consecrated” floors, 
and people being dull of “ apprehension.” He 
constantly declares that he will “ presist”’ in 
doing away with ‘“unjustice” in every sha 
and form; and his flights of oratory, when he 
brings in such phrases as “ essentially neces- 
sary,” “the state of the atmospheric air,” and 
“ standing on my own dignitary,” are something 
fine. 

In politics we have all shades of opinions. 
There is the Socialist who swears by Messrs. 
Keir Hardie and Tillett; the bigoted Liberal 
who professes to worship Mr. Gladstone ; and 
the equally bigoted Tory who will vote Tory 
because his father did. The religious element 
in factory life is just as varied. We have the 
respectable and orthodox church and chapel- 
goers, who would think it nothing short of a sin 
to enter another place of worship other than 
their own; then we have a fair sprinkling of 
Salvation Army lasses, Roman Catholics, 
Mediums, and just a few followers of Mrs. 
Besant and her mystic doctrine of Theosophy. 

I forgot to say that at election times there is 
plenty of fun among the weavers. They trim 
their looms with blue or yellow paper for the 
orthodox parties, and red and white for the 
Labour Party. A favourite practical joke in the 
mill is to send a new-comer in search of & 
leather oil-can. The unlucky boy or girl is 

unced upon and gravely told to go and 
barca a leather oil-can off Mr. So-and-so. 
The boy trudges from room to room, and after 
being sent the round of the entire mill he is 
generously informed by his tormentors that the 
leather oil-can is only a myth. . 

Unlike domestic servants and shop-girls, we 
factory workers have every evening to ourselves, 
and alse Saturday afternoons. Factory work is 
not in itself hard, but it is monotonous. Small 
wonder that factory youths and maidens are 
often loud in speech and boisterous in manner 
when they get outside the factory gates ; it is 
the natural outlet of animal spirits after ten 
hours of mechanical work. 

It has been said by someone that humour 
and pathos are near akin, and certainly, if 
there is plenty of humour to be found in factory 
circles there is also an equal amount of pathos. 
A fleeting glance around a large factory 18 quite 
sufficient to give food for thought to those who 
are fond of looking beneath the surface of life. 
Working on the night turn are men who, when 
they were young, occupied fairly good positions 
in the world, but either through their own 
mistakes and sins or through the mistakes an 
sins of others they have descended so low in 
the social scale as to be only too glad to work 
for eighteen or twenty shillings per. week. 
once made the acquaintance of a tired-looking 
woman, who told me that when a girl she had 
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been in the service of a Dean of the Established 
Church. Poor soul! Hers was a sad story; 
and yet how very common. A man with a 
handsome face and pleasant manner had caught 
her girlish fancy. She married him in all good 
faith, and he turned out an utterly worthless 
character. Another sad case is that of a young 
woman who toils cheerfully early and late to 
support herself and her father. The father is a 
man who will never work if he can get anyone 
else to keep him, and so the dau a looks 
upon her daily and nightly toil as a duty ney 
set forth. Never a murmur crosses her lips to 
outsiders concerning the hardness of her lot in 
sacrificing the best years of her life to an idle 
father. What a life of quiet heroism, of which 
the world knows nothing. A still sadder case 
is that of a widow whose only child, a girl of 
fifteen, was snatched away in a painfully sudden 
manner by that terrible scourge, a de I 
remember we made a collection for the poor 
woman throughout the mill, and, the case 
being an exceptionally sad one, we realised 
@ nice sum of money. There, standing 
between a pair of looms, is angther woman 
worse than widowed—a deserted wife. Her 
husband left her with two young children 
with which to face the world and its tender 
mercies. Ill-health was the poor wife’s portion 
for years, as well as grinding poverty. But she 
struggled bravely on, brought up her children 
respectably and well, and kept out of debt. 
Another heroine unknown to the world! There 
f¥ no change of air and scene for such as these ; 
no time to nurse their griefs; nothing to look 
forward to but hard work, which acts as a sort 
of tonic and keeps them from thinking. If 
their sorrow wears away in time, well and good. 
If it kills them, well and good also. There are 
peores of hungry souls ready to take their 
places. 

To me, one of the most pathetic sights con- 
nected with factory life is that of seeing old 
people compelled to work for their living when 
they have scarcely sufficient strength to trail 
their we steps to and fro. Some tender- 
hearted individuals have, from time to time, 
enlarged on the supposed miseries and hardships 
which young ahildeers undergo upon entering 
our large factories. No doubt these hardships 
ere real enough to the children at the time, 
-and there are still isolated cases where children 
reallly do fare very badly in factory life. But 
at least, children are generally hopeful and 
foyous. They soon forget hardships of any 

ind, and then, too, they can look forward to 
bettering their condition. Notso the old people. 
And what a dreary existence their’s must be. 
Nothing to look back upon but toil, and nothing 
to look forward to but toil, either in the factory 
or the workhouse. Then there are scores of 
young lads to be found in all factories 
who are totally unable to get a trade owing 
to their parents’ poverty. Lads, too, who 
only need a helping hand at the critical period 
of life to make them into fine manly fellows, a 
credit to themselves and the country. But the 
helping hand is not forthcoming, and so they 
lose heart. Nobody seems to care whether they 
sink or swim; why should they care? And 
there are plenty of girls who “ wear the white 
flower of a blameless life,’’ no matter how 
difficult its preservation; and there are other 
girls giddy and reckless but not wholly bad. 
Phese last are the girls who, bent on trying the 
pleasures of the world, fall into folly and sin, 
and often for want of a word in season gradually 
sink deeper into the mire, until in time they 
are seen no more. ‘‘ There are so many of us, 
and our lots are so different,” a great writer has 
said, speaking of the trouble and pathos of life, 
and to no phase of life can these words be more 
truthfully applied than to the lives of the 
thousands of human beings, known to the world 
as factory workers. P. E. MoubtpeEr. 


Ir any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter ; 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter ; 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Extract from Xenophon's ‘‘ Memorabilia,” 
Translated by C. R. D. 


[Ir will be interesting to many readers to see 
how nearly in ancient Athens some of what 
we are apt to consider modern ideas were 
entertained. Socrates, it will be remembered, 
died 400 years before Christ was born, and his 
friend Xenophon wrote his recollections of the 
talk of Socrates some time after. | 

But Socrates, having once on a time perceived 
that Lamprocles, his eldest son, was angry with 
his mother, said to him, ‘Tell me, my son, 
do you know what kind of men are called 
ungrateful ? ” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said the young man. 

‘‘And have you learnt for what act they 
called them so?” 

‘-T have,” he replied, ‘‘ for they call ungrate- 
ful ‘those who have been well treated when, 
oe able to return the favour, they do not 

0 so.” 

‘Do they not then,” said Socrates, ‘seem to 
classify the ungrateful with the unjust ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘and that man seems to 
me to be unjust who, having been well treated, 
either by a friend or an enemy, does not try to 
be grateful.” ; 

‘““Would not, then, if this be so, ingratitude 
seem to be a kind of pure injustice? Would 
not then he who has received the greatest favours, 
and does not repay by gratitude, seem in the 
same degree more unjust ?”’ 

He assented to this also. 

‘““ Whom, then,” said Socrates, ‘and by whom, 
should we find more benefited than children 
are by their parents, whom their parents have 
caused to come into existence out of non-exis- 
tence, and to see so many beautiful things, and 
to share in so many good things as the Gods 
furnish to men; which, indeed, also seem to us 
to be so worthy of every consideration, that we 
all shun the leaving them, above all things ; 
and cities have made death the penalty for the 
greatest wrongs, as if not being able to check 
wickedness by the fear of any greater evil. 

‘And, truly, you do not suppose that men 
have children for their own sake, but we 
manfully take into consideration with what 
woman we unite ourselves, so that the best 
children may be born to us.* 

‘‘And the man both maintains the woman 
who will join in family life with him and 
provides for the children about to be born all 
things he thinks may be of use to them 
for their living as far as lies in his power; 
and the woman bears the burden, being 
both oppressed and being in danger for her 
life and giving a share of the nourishment 
by which she herself is fed, and having gone 
through it with much trouble, and having given 
birth to the child, both feeds it and takes care 
of it, neither having beforehand received any 
good from it, nor the infant knowing by whom 
it is well treated ; and it not being able to signify 
what it wants, but herself conjecturing both 
what is useful and pleasant, endeavours to 
supply them, and nourishes it a long time, 
submitting to labour for it both by day and by 
night, not knowing whether she shall receive 
any gratitude for these things. 

“And it is not enough to feed them, but also, 
when the children shall seem to be fit to learn 
anything, they teach them whatever things the 
parents themselves know to be useful for their 
life, and whatever things they think that another 
person is more apt to teach them, they send 
them to him, spending money, and they take 
care by doing all these things, that their 
children may become the best as far as pos- 
sible ?” 

To this the young man replied, ‘ But, in truth, 
even if she have done all these things, and 
others many times as numerous as these, no 
one would be able to put up with her temper!” 

And Socrates said, ‘‘ But which do you think 
is hardest to bear, the fierceness of a wild beast 
or that of your mother ? ” 

‘“*T, for my part, think a mother such as mine 
is the worse.”’ 

‘““Has she, then, ever done you any harm, 
either by biting you or by kicking you, which 


* From this, it would seem clear that in Socrates’ days, 
Rational Selection was in vogue in Athens !—C. R. D. 


things many already Shave suffered from wild 
beasts ?” 


“No,” said he, “‘ but, by Jove, she says thi 
ert @ man would wish never to hear in all 

'e.”’ 

‘‘ But how many troubles hard to bear do you 
pi tS you have caused to her, by crying and 
other acts, since you were a child, being ill- © 
tempered both by day and night, and how often 
grieved her by being ill?”’ 

‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘I have never yet done or 
said anything of which she has been ashamed.” 

‘“* But,” said Socrates, ‘“‘do you think it is 
more difficult for you to bear the things she 
says than for actors when they say the worst 
things to each other in the plays?” 

“ But I think they bear that easily, since they 
do not think of the s ers—that neither he 
who reproaches does it that he may punish, nor 
that the man who threatens them intends to 
do them any harm.” 

‘“‘ But are you angry, although you know well 
that your mother says what she says to you, 
not only meaning no harm, but even wishing 
good things to befall you as many as to anyone 
in the world. Or do you think that your mother 
is ill-disposed towards you?” 

‘No, indeed,” he said, ‘‘ I do not think that.” 

‘Are you not then,” said Socrates, ‘‘saying 
that you are angry because she is_ill- 
tempered, although she is your well-wisher, 
and takes as much care of you as she can 
when you are ill that you may be in want 
of none of the necessaries of life, and, in 
addition to this, she vows many things to the 
Gods for you and pays. your vows. I think, if 
you are not able to put up with such a mother, 
that you cannot put up with what is good for 
you. But tell me,” said he, ‘whether do you 
think you ought to pay court to any person, or 
have you laid suraalt out to please no one, nor 
to follow nor obey a general or other chief?” 

“I think, by Jupiter, I ought,” said the 
young man. 

‘‘ Are you not willing,” said Socrates, ‘also 
to please your neighbour, that he may kindle 
a fire for you when you require one, and ae 
both become a helper to you in what is good, 
and if you happen to fail in anything he may be 
at hand to aid you with goodwill ?” 

‘‘T am so,” said he. 

‘‘And would it not matter to you that a 
fellow traveller, or any other stranger you met 
with, should become a friend or a foe to you, 
or do you think you ought also to try for the 
good will of these as well?” 

‘“‘T do,” said he. 

‘“‘Are you ready, then, to be careful for all 
these men, but do not think you ought to respect 
your mother, who loves you most of all? Do 
you not know that the city takes notice of no 
other ingratitude, nor goes to law about it, but 
overlooks those who have received a kindness 
not showing gratitude for it; but if anyone does 
not respect parents, it both inflicts punishment 
on him, and disfranchising does not permit him 
to be archon,* as if such a man could neither 
sacrifice righteously the victims that are sacri- 
ficed for the city, nor be likely to do any 
other duty well. And, by Jupiter, if anyone 
does not adorn the tombs of his parents who are 
dead, the City enquires into this, too, in the test 
enquiries about the archons ? 

“You then, my son, if you are wise, will ask 
the Gods to forgive you, if you have at all 
neglected your mother ; lest everybody, thinking 
you are ungrateful, be not willing to do good to 
you, but you will be on your guard against men, 
for all perceiving you neglectful of your parents 
despise you, and then you appear in total want 
of friends. If they suppose you were ungrate- 
ful towards your parents, no one would think, 
if he did you a service, that he would receive 
gratitude in return.” 


Every ian who rises above the common 
level receives two educations: the first from 
his instructors; the second, the most personal 
and important, from himself. 


In Greenland the word for love is savenvts- 
vixuvilaravwomatakampy. It is a wonder any 
lover survives in that cold land. 


* The chief magistrates of Athens. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
WOMEN FOR THE VOTES 


THEY POSSESS. 
(An Address to Educated Women. 


My chief duty this afternoon is not so much to 
give you information as to try and make you 
care about what you already know about. 
Educated women have more responsibility 
everything they possess than their 
a sisters; the v ent, as one may call 
, of education, is a talent which enhances the 
value of all their other talents, and it is more 
morally wrong in them to neglect their powers 


than it is for working women. 
Now, I want to make you —, care about 
what may seem to you rather a dull thing, .e., 


the ion of votes; those of you who are 
qualified to have them to use them conscien- 
sly, and neither to misuse nor to neglect them. 
In which of these three ways do you now treat 
franchise? You know what your votes 

are, but let me dwell on one of them a little: it 
will make it easier for me to speak of the prin- 
aig of the great importance of them all. I 
take the City Council vote, which always 
seems to me far and away the most interesting ; 
the other two votes that we have are, you know, 
ay votes for the School Board and the Board 


Guardians. 

The duties, broadly apeerns of the City 
Council are to see after the gas supp! , water 
supply, mending and paving of 8, drainage 
and sanitation, picture gallecion and libraries, 
open spaces and eed parks ; to supervise the 
ora to ee icenses for music and dancing 

alls, to decide whether or no intoxicating 
drink may be sold in public parks. Very 
well, then! Your votes help to elect men 
who have to inquire and act about these things. 
That icular man for whom the voter votes, 
will not himself have to see after all the matters, 
but he will be one of the large general Body or 
Council from which the various committees and 
sub-committees are formed, he will be on one 
or more of such committees, he will have to see 
after the licenses, or the gas, or the water, or 
some of the other things. 

Are not all these extremely important ? None 
of them are managed by magic; they are 
managed by men; by either competent or in- 
competent men; by good men or bad men. 

As to the character of the candidate. It 
would be wrong to poke and peer into a man’s 
private character ; I not only should not recom- 
mend you to do it, but should try and dissuade 
you from doing it. 

But if ha know, if others know, if there is no 
denial of the bad life of a man, then do not 
vote for him, whether he is Conservative or 
Liberal; and even if he is a clever man, and 
might, perhaps, do useful work on the council 
or other board, do not vote for him. One great 
reason for this advice is that the man whom 
you vote for, and who is successful in being 
elected, represents you. Everyone can not sit 
on the council, you can not, but every body 
(that is, those who are properly qualified) can 
be represented there, they can act on the 
council through their representatives. 

Now, to speak plainly: Would you ltke to be 
represented by a bad man ? 

member, what he does and says on the 
Council is—as it were—your doing, your saying, 
and I think you would be much more satisfied 
with yourself if your candidate were an honour- 
able upright man, sober, truthful, and high- 
principled, than if he were the reverse of all 
these. I am quite well aware what a very 
difficult thing it is to know which is the best 
man to vote for; the decision about a great 
many things in life is very difficult; but think 
how worth all trouble and thought this is! 
The knowledge to the candidate that the women 
electors were particular as to the sort of man 
he was, that they were conscientiously trying 
to choose the right man, that they felt their 
responsibility, would most probably tell on his 
actions, his thoughts, and in time the whole tone 
of public life. Bodies, Boards, Councils, would 
be raised and ennobled ! 

~¥You ought to go to some of the meetings 
before the election takes place, and hear the 

candidates speak; you ought to ask them ques- 
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tions, pay attention to the manner in which 


they answer you, as well as to what they 
answer. You would re experience that 
way, and you would much more likely to 
vote intelligently and sensibly. 

Go to ones gute poring pag Tecepeetent 
m am truly sorry that tics 
should have saturated local aeuae i the 
way they have done; let us women keep out 
of the strong party f ; and try, if possible, 
to banish our mi that there is such a 


thing as Conservatism or Radicalism. Say to 
yourself, not ‘‘ Shall I vote for this Radical or 


that Conservative to represent me?” but ‘ Shall 
I vote for this man to represent me? Do I 
think that he seems inclined to do his duty, to 
be honest in dealing with other people's, ¢.c., 
the ratepayer’s, money? What is his trade or 
profession? Is it an honest trade? Does he 
own house property in this town? What sort 
of property is it? Is it ‘cottage property? 
Thén are they cottages decent to live 
in, or are they es? Is he the landlord 
in any part of the town of houses of ill-fame 
where men women, boys and girls are 
ruined? Is he particular about his tenants ?” 
Many questions such as these can be decided, 
and need have nothing to do, not the very least 
little bit, with a man’s being a Conservative or 
a Liberal. ; 

Supposing there are two candidates for 
your ward, and at their meetings they seem to 
vie with each other as to which can call the 
party of the other the worst names, or impute 
to them the meanest motives, then do not vote 
for either, and let them know the reason why. 
Do not let us women be the means of getting 
evil-tempered, bad-mannered men on to our 
Council or Board. Remember, they represent us. 

About canvassing. It would be difficult, even 
impossible, to stop it suddenly, but I hope that 
gradually it will come toan end. Let women 
electors begin the reform by taking so much 
interest in their vote that they do not require 
to be worked up, or persuaded to use it. 

Allow me now to say a few words about what 
I think you ought to do in influencing working 
women whom you meet in your parish or other 
places. You are sure to come across them one 
way or another, either at mothers’ meetings, in 
district visiting, or at social gatherings. Do not 
let us waste time in discussing whether working 
women ought to have votes; they have them, 
and I do not think any one seriously proposes 
to take them away. 

Look on this vote as a possession of this 
woman’s, and help her to use it well. Itis sucha 
fallacy to suppose that riches are the only 
possessions to feel responsibility about. But do 
not misunderstand me; do not suppose that I 
want you to influence the woman to vote on any 

articular side, for any particular person, 
just before any special election; on the 
contrary, I should advise you to avoid using 
your influence much just at that time, for fear 
of being misunderstood by them and others, 
unless, of course, there was some very tremen- 
dous moral matter exceptionally at stake. 

No! it is no special time I am speakin, 
about for influencing working women, but 
want you to help and educate their interest and 
judgment, and thus train them to think and act 
rightly for themselves when the special time 
comes. 

Amongst other things, tackle the question of 
bribery. Direct bribery is so entirely illegal 
and punishable by law, that it is rarely met 
with now, and there is no necessity for me to 
dwell on it; but there is such a thing as indirect 
bribery, and for their honour and self-respect, 
tell them to have nothing to do with it. 

Take first, the instance of teas; if either 
political side, the side of either candidate, 
invites electors to a tea and charges less than 
the tea costs, I call that indirect bribery. 

Why should the tea be given for less than it 
costs? Ask the women to answer that ques- 
tion in their minds. 

Presents of tea and flannel, or sweets to the 
children, are another form of indirect bribery. 
Tell your women also that promising to drive 
electors to the polling booth in carriages is 
another form; the carriages would not be lent 
to them at any other time (and if you have 
carriages yourselves do not lend them !) 
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_ Tell them that they ought to take suci uu 
interest in the welfare their town and its 
inhabitants that they should be proud of ha 

a vote and being able to use it. Tell them it is 
childish for grown-up able-bodied people to use 
a cuneings which would not be lent to them 
except for the hope that their votes will be 
given in exchange. If they are not able-bodied 
there is an excuse in accepting the ori: 
Tell them to say politely, but firmly, to the 
canvasser who comes to their door— 

** Thank you very much for your trouble, but 
I have already e up my mind about whom 
to vote for, and if I had not, I could not be 
convinced as to the right man after only ten 
minutes chat with you,” or “I am going to 
some of the meetings, I wish I had time to go 
to all. I am ing the newspapers, and 
I hope I shall vote rightly, andif I fail this time 
I shall try harder the next time to know the 
right. No! thank you! You need not send 
any dog-cart for me, or brougham. I rather 
enjoy a walk if it is fine, and if it is wet, I have 
an umbrella.'] 

Tell them what the duties of the Councillors 
are. If ey are anxious that their young 
people should be safe in the streets tell them 
that the duty of one of the committees is to see 
to the lighting of the streets. If they do not 
want drunken a to be tumbling about the 
parks, which have been bought with their money 
as well as with that of other ratepayers, tell them 
that the Council can prevent or permit drink 
being sold in such parks. And so on, and so on, 

Now may I give you a few extracts from a 
most useful and valuable book by Miss F. 
Power Cobbe, called the ‘‘ Duties of Women ” :— 

‘““We ... consider how stands the duty of 
women in England as regards entrance into public 
life and development of public spirit. What ought 
we to do at present as concerns all public work 
wherein it is possible for us to obtain a share ? 
The question seems to answer itself in its mere 
statement. We are bound to do all we can to 
promote the virtue and happiness of our fellow 
men and women, and therefore we must accept 
every instrument of power... . every in- 
fluence which we can obtain to enable us to 
promote virtue and happiness. To return to 
the thought which to me seems so plentiful and 
fertile—we must if we desire to spread the 
‘Kingdom of God’—necessarily desire the 
means by which we can extend it..... So 
infinitely valuable and ennobling does it seem 
to me for woman to partake of these public 
interests, that were it only for the moral eleva- 
tion of women themselves, I should desire 


them to do so. 


“The necessarily narrow and personal way of 
thinking of subjects, the inveterate and stupid 
habit of forming judgments, not on large and 
general principles, but on one or two chance 
examples known to themselves, and bringing in 
what Mr. A. or Mrs. B., or this or the other 
said. . . . all this and many another 
deplorable weakness of our sex seem to me 
curable only by the influx of fresh and noble 
interests. Needless, I hope, itis toadd that we 
must come to these duties in the most con- 
scientious and disinterested spirit, and 
determined to perform them excellently 
well. . . . For a woman thus to 
complete her life by adding to her private 
duties the noble effort to advance God’s 
kingdom beyond the bounds of her homes. 
Remember, pray, that I say—emphatically 
—adding to her private duties, not sub- 
tracting from them. . I think nearly 
all women of the educated classes might afford 
at least so much time to politics as to be able 
is form an intelligent opinion and give an 

telligent vote in every constituency, Parochial, 
or Educational, or Municipal. . . . Men who 

erform the most arduous professional duties 
End time to do this, and there seems no ade- 
uate reason why the busiest housewives or 
daughters should not do the same.” 

Yes! I do hope you who have not cared 
before will begin to care now, and will realise 
that a vote put in the ballot-box means one 
attempt to put a man in a very responsible 
position. Everything worth doing means trouble 
and thought, and I do not think we women, as & 
rule, are lazy, but what we need much is more 
life and understanding, more public spirit, more 


——— 
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enlarged and deeper views. We are too super- 
ficial, and I do most certainly think that 
unnecessarily we waste a great deal of time. I 
do not mean that we waste our time in doing 
nothing (and indeed doing nothing sometimes is 
by no means waste of time), but in taking a long 
time over a thing when ashort time would suffice ; 
we also waste time by multiplying small and 
frivolous occupations. I only mention this to show 
that we could spare more time for public matters. 
And need we be satisfied with voting? Will not 
women amongst us be found who will themselves 
stand as candidates for boards where women can 
beincluded? Itmay seem nicer to lead a peaceful 
lazy life, not caring, but is that natural in a 
bracing climate like ours, and in these busy 
towns? And take this into consideration. 
Whether we help to make the laws or not, 
whether we help in the government of our town 
or not, we have to be governed by the laws, and 
we have to live in the town, and do we prefer to 
be governed with our eyes shut or with them 


open ? 

And let me end by saying that a vote is a 
talent no more to be laid hidden in a napkin 
than any other. 


WOMEN’S DEGREES. 


|The M.A.’s who voted against the women, 
in confidence to each other.] 


It must not be! Oh! shade of Paul! 

That God-like man so low should fall 

To share his academic state 

With woman as an equal mate! 

An equal mate—the very thought 

With rampant heresy is fraught ! 

We, as ‘“‘ Creation’s Lords ’’ maintain 

She stands upon a lower plane ; 

‘‘ Her gifts,” as Milton says, ‘seem good, 

But under government’’: she should 

‘* In silence learn.’’ Our subject, she— 

Equal should not aspire to be! 

Wake! Alma Mater’s loyal sons, 

Ye doctors wise, and learned dons, 

Rally around our classic fanes, 

Where dim religious twilight reigns ; 

Lest, doubly, some audacious she 

De facto Senior Wrangler be ; 

The sacred letters that adorn 

Our names to be by women borne ; 

It makes one’s hair—at least—but there, 

The wisest heads are ofttimes bare ! 

The higher learning lowered thus 

Should be reserved alone for us. 

Admitted, in an evil day, 

The first step on the downward way, 

To gather up the crumbs that fall 

At “feast of reason” in high hall, 

We could not dream that she would dare 

To scale the heights, and claim to share 

The honours of the nobler sex : 

Really, the meekest man ’twould vex! 

We marry? True, or even worse, 

For woman is a patient nurse, 

And useful, in her proper sphere, 

To “guide” our house, our children rear. 

Also, we grant, when young and fair, 

As petted child she claims our care; 

Well formed to please our lighter vein, 

Move us to mirth or soothe our pain : 

But woman in a Cap and Gown! 

*T would bring our halls in ruin down. 

Up, brothers! It is not too late 

To cry “ Thus far” and close the gate. 

** Let law and letters, arts and science die,” 

‘“‘ But spare, oh! spare” our University. 
Mary Auld. 


A HOPE. 


And those of us who, throughout all these years, 
Were looked upon with doubts and endless fears, 
Now in the van of progress and of light, 

Will bear the flag to carry on the fight 

To raise the women of our glorious land 

To equal rights, and joining hand in hand 

With all the men whose highest aim shall be 
The love of country and of liberty, 

Till virtue, justice, love of law and right 

Shall take the place of sordid wealth and might. 


once for the Prince’s tent. 
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THE PRINCE’S SPANIEL. 

“On the night of the 11th and 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1572, Don Frederic hazarded an encamisada 
upon the enemy's camp, which proved eminently 
successful, and had nearly resulted in the 
capture of the Prince of Orange himself. A 
chosen band of 600 arquebusiers, attired, as was 
customary in these nocturnal expeditions, with 


their skirts outside their armour, that they 


might recognise each other in the darkness, 
were led by Julian Romero within the lines of 
the enemy. The sentinels were cut down, the 
whole army surprised and for a moment power- 


less, while, for two hours long, from one o'clock 


in the morning until three, the Spaniards 
butchered their foes, hardly aroused from their 
sleep, ignorant by how small a force they had 
been thus suddenly surprised, and unable in the 
confusion to distinguish between friend and foe. 
The boldest, led by Julian in person, made at 
is guards and 
himself were in profound sleep, but a small 
spaniel, who always passed the night upon his 
bed, was a more faithful sentinel. The creature 
sean forward, barking furiously at the sound 
of hostile footsteps, and scratching his master’s 
face with his paws. There was but just time 
for the Prince to mount a horse, which was 
ready saddled, and to effect his escape serodgs 
the darkness before his enemies sprang into the 
tent. His servants were cut down, his master 
of the horse and two of his secretaries, who 
gained their saddles a moment later, all lost 
their lives ; and, but for the little dog’s watch- 
fulness, William of Orange, upon whose shoulders 
the whole weight of his country’s fortunes de- 
pended, would have been led within a week to 
an ignominious death. To his dying day the 
Prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the 
same race in his bedchamber, and in the statues 
of the Prince a little dog is frequently sculptured 
at his feet.”—Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


-HARD TIMES. 


Winter before last, when there was so much 
suffering among the poorer classes, and when 
philanthropy and charity were stirred to their 
utmost to furnish to the needy the necessaries 
of life, a soup-house was opened in Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland, for the first time, I am 
told, in its history. The fall preceding, the 
oyster industry was active as usual, and em- 
ployment given to many hands. On one Satur- 
day evening a large packer paid off those in 
his employ with brass checks for the respective 
amounts due them. As the packer was known 
to be a man of character and means, these 
checks were received as money by the dealers 
in that town, and by them presented for re- 
demption. On this occasion he issued 2,500 of 
them, and by the following Wednesday they 
had all been redeemed. Who presented them ? 
Through what branch of trade did they come 
back to the packer? You would,’ of course, 
suppose, from the baker, the grocer, the butcher, 
the clothier, and such like. Did they? Out 
of the 2,500, 2,100, or more than four-fifths, 
were handed in by the saloon-keepers. Sup- 

se the figures had been reversed, and four- 

fths had come through the channels which 


too many. -Do you think there would have 
been any need of a soup-house in that town? 
On the contrary, would not the various 
branches of trade have felt the impulse of an 
increased demand, and they in turn would 
have been forced to send to Baltimore and 
other places for further supplies, and thus, 
like the ripple started on the bosom of some 
placid lake, which widens and widens, until it 
reaches the farthermost shore, the channels 
of trade, once started, would have gone on, 
ever widening in their influence until the 
owners of all the surplus grain, cattle, cotton, 
and the like would have found an active 
demand for them at remunerative prices.— 
Joshua Levering. 


= 


He who has but little wealth, and at the 
same time would be satisfied with less, is rich 
enough to be happy. 


meant comfort and sustenance to the families 
represented, and only one-fifth through the 
saloons, and that would have been one-fifth 
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Dress. 
A, 190. LADY’s trousseau For Sale, almost new , 

eight chemises, tucked, embroidered; eight 
pair knickers; six pair drawers; 44s. Approval. 


Appointment. 


B, 101. WWANTED.—A Lady Housekeeper for 
Holiday Home in tland, for July and 

August, one accustomed to numbers, good references for 

geniality and capability. State remuneration required. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 12. Invalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 
Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 


marked from 14d. r letter. Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 


‘| Pinafores, Overalls. Tea-tray, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths. 


Approval. 


BE, 113. Flor Sale, Dessert Service complete, 
except one plate; Fruit painted in ceptre; 
each piece different. 18s. 


E, 114. For SALE—Two Canary Breeding 
Cages, little used, perfect condition. 28. 9d. each. 


Wanted. 
W. 114. FRENCH works of fiction by first 


authors ; wanted to exchange some volumes. 


W, 115. WANTED, invalid bed-rest; also a 
literary bed-table to hold books, tray, &c., 


over the bed. 


Ww, a. pF ADY’S Bicycle wanted, state maker, 

when bought, original price, and if invoice can 
be seen ; present price with all accessories. Must be well- 
known make. $ 


W, 117. Cot Flowers wanted, small supply 


weekly, exchange. 
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Great is the bicycle. It has been pressed 
into the service of Mars, and the olive-crowned 
goddess of Peace. It has troubled school 
boards and ecclesiastical councils ; it bids fair to 
banish horses and drive stable-keepers out of 
employment; and, most wonderful of all, there 
is a prospect that it will even popularise 
bloomers. This, however, is the merest baga- 
telle compared to its latest triumph — the 
banishment of the corset. Even in Paris it is 
said that this fashionable article of torture is 
doomed, and all in consequence of the universal 
bicycling mania, A woman bicyclist with a tight 
corset, red faced and short of breath, presents 
a very ridiculous and unpleasant sight, even if 
she does not topple off her wheel in a dead 
faint. Sothe decree has gone forth. If the 
bicycle was an animate, sentient thing, and not 
a “machine,” it might well weep like Alexander 
for more worlds to conquer.—The Woman's 


Voice (Australia). 
* * 


Even if in the midst of an avalanche of work 
He calls you “apart into a desert place to rest 
awhile,” and even if the desert mean only a 
headache, or a rainy day instead of a journey, 
make no complaint, but follow close. 

Anna Warner. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 
_ BILL. 


THoucH it became clear almost imme- 
diately after the General Election that the 
new Education Bill of the Government would 
be one of their most important and con- 
troversial measures, it could not be fore- 
seen that so completely revolutionary a 
measure was contemplated. It takes a 
Conservative Government to be ultra- 
revolutionary. For this Billis nothing less 
than a complete revolution in the educa- 
tional system of the country ; a somersault, 
cast in a backward direction in the main, 
but incontestably a complete ‘‘ head-over- 
heels,” ending in an entirely different place 
from that now occupied. Now, this in 
itself is a mistake. The system under 
which the national elementary education 
has been conducted is but twenty-five years 
old. The lines laid down by Mr. Forster 
in the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
have been followed from then till now, but 
it was of necessity some little time before 
the greater part of the country, however 
willing, could organise itself and get to 
work after the Act passed. Practically, 
then, it is not yet twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience that we have had of the working of 
the School Board system. That period is 
nothing like enough to allow of a fair test of 
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the working of a great experiment. Even 
if School Boards, as a whole, had up to now 
appeared to fail, it would still be unreasonable 
to consider that the system had had a fair 
trial in so short a time. At least a whole 
generation should be allowed to grow 
up, and pass on to full maturity under 
School Board influence, recognising this as 
the settled plan on which all the people 
must be educated, before it could be thought 
that the method had been fairly tried. 
To uproot the system thus early after its 
installation is as absurd as the conduct of 
a child who pulls up the tiny green shoots 
from the earth in his plot of garden in 
order to see how the root is developing. 
Patience and steadiness in cultivating the 
growing plant, till it had been proved what 
its blossom and fruit would be, would 
become a more mature judgment. 

It is nothing less than an uprooting of 
the School Board system that is proposed 
by Sir John Gorst. It is true that this is 
not announced in so many words, but we 
may reverse the old dictum with correct- 
ness—‘ Who wills the means wills the 
end’’; and in every respect the new Bill 
‘‘ wills the means’”’ to destroy the School 
Board system. What is that system? It 
had direct representation of the ratepayers 
of both sexes and all classes for its cardinal 
point; and the boards so elected by the 
ratepayers directly were made competent 
to collect from the public purse what was 
necessary to carry out the educational pro- 
gramme that the ratepayers had thus 
sanctioned. The local elected authority 
was, however, so far controlled that both a 
minimum and a maximum of cost and work 
had to be recognised; the authority by 
which this limitation was put into force 
being the Education Department of the 
Privy Council—the central bureau, with its 
head changing with each Ministry, but its 
permanent staff of chiefs of departments in 
London, and its small army of inspectors 
in the country, always ready as consultative 
experts in education. By that central 
bureau was fixed a general plan of subjects 
of education ; a certain stdndard of school 
premises and plant; and a degree of quali- 
fication in the teaching staff. Perhaps 
there has been a little too much centralisa- 
tion ; perhaps it was not left quite suffi- 
ciently at the discretion of local authorities 
to fix the class of teaching most required 
by the particular children that they had to 
do with, and perhaps an undue haste was 
sometimes exercised by the Department in 
pressing forward to abstract perfection 
localities that were not ripe for it. But 
there was a complete and a reasonable 
system: locally elected management, with 
expert central oversight and control to 
guard against the vagaries of popular elec- 
tion in some cases. 

This School Board system, of course, 
had to justify itself in experience; but 
the point is, that it has not been 
allowed time to do so; that it is now 
proposed to uproot it, change it, cramp it 
at best, and substitute for it an untried 


plan—a novel authority, appointed from 
inexperienced sources, and almost irrespon- 
sible. This is a blunder in statescraft. 
Organic changes in the body politic can no 
more be hastened to completion than can 
the healing of a fracture or the absorption 
of a morbid growth in the body personal. 
A great change—and the introduction of 
a State system of compulsory, rate-main- 
tained education in England was a great 
change indeed from our past history—can- 
not be worked out by the hasty waving of 
an official quill. Time must be given for 
the new idea to sink into the life of the 
people, for its meaning and methods to be 
appreciated by the common mind; that 
needful time has not been given to the 
School Board system, before this impatient 
revolution in the method of managing State 
education is proposed. 

It must be admitted to be an uprooting. 
It is proposed to substitute for the present 
oversight and control of the Department a 
similar power vested in the hands of a set 
of entirely new bodies— Education Com- 
mittess—to be appointed by the County 
Councils. The County Councils may 
appoint all but half of these new bodies 
from persons who are not members of the 
County Councils; there must be a bare 
majority of members who have been returned 
to the County Councils by the ratepayers, 
but the rest may be persons whom the 
public have had nothing to do with 
choosing. It requires no great prophetic 
courage to predict that in the vast majority 
of cases the outsiders thus appointed will 
be the parish clergy. But, anyhow, there 
is no experience of such an indirect method 
of representation proving a success. It is 
hard enough for public opinion to control 
members of boards who are directly elected 
by the public. When a board has not to 
be responsible to the public at all, but 
merely owes its appointment to a repre- 
sentative body, the sense of responsibility 
dies away altogether. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this in modern days 
was the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which died in the unsavoury odour of the 
exposure of a scandalous jobbery, corrup- 
tion, maladministration and incompetence. 
This was a poor specimen of the result of 
«« indirect election ;’’ and yet it is to boards 
thus indirectly constituted that it is now 
proposed by Sir John Gorst to hand over 
the control of elementary and secondary 
education! These boards, nominated by 
the County Councils, and not even com- 
posed entirely of their own members, will 
have almost unlimited power over School 
Boards where such continue to exist; and 
no more School Boards are to be formed 
anywhere that they are not yet in existence, 
but the new educational Committees are to 
have the office of School Boards in their 
hands. They are to have control of the 
public funds committed to them by 
Parliament, the School Boards all being 
under them, and being inspected by them. 
Every opportunity is seized to substitute 
these new bodies for School Boards and 
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provided that the actual management of the 
schools in such cases shall be committed 
by the new authority to local managers, so 
that in point of fact the schools immediately 
under them will not be only once, but 
actually twice removed from popular 
elective control. All this is, it seems to us, 
aimed at withdrawing the education of the 
masses from public control by representa- 
tion, and placing the detailed, the practical 
and actual, control of the education, in 
hands that will be answerable to no popular 
and national and representative opinion 
and judgment. 

One point concerns us particularly. It 
is that there may be no women on these 
new bodies. Each County Council is to 
have the right to decide for itself what shall 
be the composition of these new all-power- 
ful Education Committees, and may choose 


if women shall or shall not form part of 


them. This is another retrograde step. 


Women are sure of election if they can 


appeal to the general body of electors; 


they are almost certain not to be elected 
when the appointment rests in the hands 
of ambitious and struggling small politicians 
—mostly Tories. in general politics—such 
as compose the County Councils in large 
Moreover, women have no seats on 
County Councils, so that they are not to be 
present to choose or nominate when these 
new Committees are appointed. This is 
The good work of 
women members of School Boards, the 


part. 


an impossible position. 


need for the well-being of the women 


teachers and the female children to have 


lady members on the educational authority, 


and the claim of women ratepayers to be 


directly represented, have all been 
admitted in the past. 
in the day to forget all this, and to form 


new bodies for governing elementary 


education without providing for the presence 


upon them of some women. 

We must defer consideration of the 
religious clauses of this portentous mea- 
sure till another opportunity. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


St. Andrew’s University will ever be honour- 
ably remembered as the first one to admit 
women to a share in all the scholarships and 
prizes that it legally could so open. This privi- 
lege has been appreciated, and many clever 
girls are now students there. At the recent 
graduation ceremony the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon four women students. 
Principal Donaldson observed, “ Last year one 
woman student received the degree of Master 
of Arts, but her attendance and course of 


studies were exceptional. This year they 
had conferred the degree upon several 
who had regularly gone through _ their 


classes, doing the ordinary work along with 
the other students. The attendance of 
women students at regular classes had been 
deemed by many a doubtful experiment, but 
the women students had justified the bestowal 
of the privilege upon them. They had exercised 
& healthy influence on all. They had worked 


It is surely too late 
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which they had gained was proof that they 
could gain the highest eminence, not only in 
languages, but in mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, and logic.”’ 


Soon after Gottingen University admitted 
women students to the ‘ Doktor-Examen,’”’ 
15 ladies presented themselves, but only one of 
these was a German, the rest were English and 
American. Indeed, it was owing to the enter- 
prise of a Girton student and two American 
girl graduates that the Gottingen authorities 
were induced to open their doors. These three 
ladies applied for permission to attend the 


lectures on physics and mathematics. After a 
searching examination and investigation of their 


qualifications they were admitted. In addition 


to the requirements of residence it was obligatory 


to write a scientidc thesis which should even- 


tually be published. Miss Chisholm, of Girton, 
accomplished this task, and passed the exami- 


nation magna cum laude. 
%* % %* 


The Emperor of Austria has just decreed a 
partial permit for women students to enter 
Hungarian Universities, that is, the Minister of 
Education may admit them when he thinks fit. 
The present idea, according to the Berlin 
Frauenbewegung, is that women may qualify 
themselves to become doctors, apothecaries and 


professors. 


ste 
at 


Woman’s Suffrage in Sweden is making a 
little stir. Some Swedish women are preparing 
a petition for presentation to the Reichstag next 
year praying that the Parliamentary franchise 
may be granted to women on the samé terms as 


it is to men. 


A German lady, Claudia Birndt, an unusually 
accomplished linguist, has translated from the 
Japanese a book on the late war between China 


and Japan. 


* 2 % 


It seems very anomalous that a marriage 
that is legal in one part of the Empire should 


be no marriage in another. This is the case in 
regard to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Such a union is legal in all our colonies, and the 
Queen has given her sanction to those laws. 
Yet, as Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General for 
New South Wales, told Mr. Chamberlain the 
other day, in introducing to him a deputation 
from the Colonies: ‘‘The children of those 
marriages would be illegitimate when they 
came to this country, and it was very question- 
able if a man who had married his deceased 
wife’s sister under the Colonial laws and came 
to England and married another wonian while 
his wife was living could be tried for bigamy.” 
He added: “This was a question that the 
Government ought to take up, as it is considered 
in the Colonies cruel that after those marriages 
had been lawfully performed there they should 
have no effect in the mother country.” 


Jersey is now about to be added to the self- 
governing portions of our Empire in which 
these marriages are legal, for a ineasure having 
that effect has just passed the local legislature. 
It does, indeed, seem absurd that a wedding 
should become a nullity by reason of a few 
hours’ sail from one part of our Queen’s Empire 
to another. In fact, however, such marriages 
would be legal here and now but for the 
presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords ; 
the House of Commons has several times 
passed the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and the 


School Attendance Committees; but it is | with great diligence, and the list of distinctions | House of Lords has only thrown it out by the 
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votes of the Ecclesiastical peers. No wonder 
the colonies feel injured that unions contracted 
legally in their midst should be declared illegal 
in this country to suit the opinions of the Lords 
of the Establishment. 

% BS ne 

The question became an urgent one not very 
long ago, when one of the “ Agents-general””— 
the gentlemen appointed by the various Colonie 
to represent them in this country—proved to be 
married to his deceased first wife’s sister. 
Their marriage was legal and respectable in the 
Colony, but here, the gossips averred, as the 
lady was no wife by law, she must be considered 
disreputable, and could not be presented to the 
Queen. Her Majesty, however, with her usual 
good sense, put an instant end to this imperti- 
nence when she heard of it; and said that, as 
she had signed the Act making the marriage a 
legal one in the place where it was contracted, 
she should not allow any slur to be cast on the 
lady who had married under the Act. 

* * x 

When such a law passes here, however, it 
ought at the same time to legalise the marriage 
of a widow with her deceased husband's brother. 
The stock arguments for the union of a widower 
with his sister-in-law would apply equally to 
that of a widow with her brother-in-law; and, 
so far from any Scriptural objection existing to 
the marriage of a man to his dead brother's 
widow, such marriage was, under certain con- 
ditions, distinctly made compulsory under Mosaic 
law. 

1 * * 

If Governments were really conducted “ in 
the interests of the governed,” it would be 
thought worth while to endeavour to es- 
tablish some general law to the effect that 
marriages contracted in any part of the 
world, in strict accordance with the laws of 
the place, should be everywhere recognised as 
legal. This is surely common sense and fair 
play ; and the present jealous system of require 
ing the laws of the man’s nationality to be dis- 
covered and complied with never does any good, 
but causes from time to time cruel hardship. 

* * & 


This observation particularly applies to the 
women of the United States, for men of all 
nations go there and settle, and marry in 
accordance with the law of the State in which 
they take up their domicile; the American girls 
wed such men in good faith; and yet the 
marriage does not necessarily become a legal 
one, binding on the man. An effort has been 
just made by the United States Senate to deal 
with this danger for its women citizens. The 
Senate has passed a bill, which provides that 
‘no license for any marriage shall hereafter be 
issued, to which any citizen of a foreign country 
shall be a party,. until a Minister or Consul 
representing such foreign country in the United 
States shall certify that the conditions needful 
for the validity of the marriage by the laws of 
such countries have been complied with.” 

% * 


The mover of this measure called attention 
to the frequent instances in which marriages 
valid in the States would be declared unlawful, 
and no marriages at all, in the countries to 
which the bridegroom owed the allegiance of 
birth. Thus, he remarked, a deceased wife's 
sister might make a legal marriage in the 
United States that would be illegal in England. 
In Germany no man not through the army may 
marry without the consent of his sovereign, In 
France no man underj25 may marry without 
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the consent of his parents, and if over 25 he 
may not marry without giving his parents 
notice thereof, to the end that they may make 
objections if they desire. A Frenchman under 
25 years of age who marries an English or 
American girl without the consent of his parents, 
or, if over 25, without notice to them, can take 
his wife to Paris, walk into his own or his 
father’s residence, and at the door can turn his 
wife and children away as vagabonds and 
dissolute persons. If she or they shall claim 
the man as husband or father and ask for money 
or maintenance they can be arrested as black- 
mailers, for under the cruel Code Napoleon 
* search into paternity” is not permitted in the 
case of illegitimate children, and their mother 
has not even the small remedy that she 
has here against a father who flings off his 
responsibilities. 


engaged in kindergarten teaching ever since she 
became one of the teachers chosen by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw when kindergartening was 
first ‘started in Boston as a philanthropic 
venture. Miss Bethmann is 25 years old, and 
has been teaching for eight years. 


x %* * 


An illustrative case was cited by the mover in 
the new American law of a Wurtemburger 
named Roth, who settled in Iinois while young, 
married there, lived twenty years with his wife, 
and acquired landed estate. He then returned 
to Germany on a visit, fell in love with another 
woman there, and repudiated his American wife 
and family. He brought an action in the 
Wurtemberg courts to declare his American 
marriage null and void, because the law of 
Wurtemberg declares that no subject could 
make a valid marriage in a foreign country 
without the permission of his sovereign. As no 
such permission had been given to Roth, there 
seemed no question but that the [Illinois 
marriage must be pronounced unlawful by the 
court, and it was, accordingly. 


* * * 


Mrs. Conybeare Craven returned the following 
reply to an appeal for funds for King’s College 
Hospital :—‘‘ 144 Ashley Gardens, S.W.—Mrs. 
Conybeare Craven presents her compliments 
to Mrs. Plunket, and thanks her for the en- 
closed appeal for the King’s College Hospital. 
Mrs. Conybeare Craven makes it her rule never 
to subscribe to institutions in which women are 
received or employed, unless there are also 
women on the Boards or Committees of Manage- 
ment. She is, therefore, sorry to be unable to 
respond to Mrs. Plunket’s request for aid to the 
King’s College Hospital funds.” 


ge 
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Miss Mary Stewart Kilgour, of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, writes admirably, in 
last week’s Parish Cowncillor, on the life of the 
girls who leave school, and go to ‘‘ loaf around” 
(this is my expression—I know no other forcible 
enough) in middle-class homes, waiting till they 
marry. Miss Kilgour says :— 


‘Every day during this agitation in respect to 
legislation dealing with Secondary Education, 
that which I have always felt is brought more 
home tome—namely, that the outlook of teachers 
on life is unnecessarily narrow, and that the 
pupils miss the good they would derive from 
coming in contact with larger minds: this, no 
doubt, is especially true for girls, who usually 
live in a more restricted world than boys do. 
Every year large numbers of girls leave school 
with no idea whatsoever of our national insti- 
tutions of to-day, and still less idea, if possible, 
that there are citizens’ dutiesfor women. Many 
of these girls have good abilities and leisure. 
Those who are really wanted at home usually 
look happy and sensible, those who take up 
music seriously have the same air, but how 
many are there who either wish to go on at 
school because ‘there’s nothing to do at home,’ 


The American wife endeavoured to establish 
her right to the land in America; land on 
which she had lived and laboured as this 
wretched man’s wife for twenty years—but the 
American Courts were compelled to decide 
against her. The judgment said: ‘It is clearly 
settled by the decided right of private interna- 
tional law that every State has the power to 
enact laws which will personally bind its 
citizens when sojourning in a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. Such laws gave no extra-territorial effect, 
so as to authorise their enforcement in a foreign 
country, and may, therefore, so far as their 
execution is concerned, be said to remain 
dormant till the return of those violating them, 
when they can be enforced in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if their infraction 
had occurred within the State enacting them.” 


* * * 


The only person who suffered, it will be per- 
ceived, was the American wife, who owed no 
allegiance to the laws of Wurtemberg, but was 
their victim—as so many English girls have 
been to (especially) the French laws of marriage. 
The United States Senate is to be commended 
for its effort (as the mover in the matter put it) 
to “see that its citizens, especially unprotected 
women, are not ignorantly and innocently led 
into a marriage with a foreign subject, which, 
valid and binding upon an American citizen, 
can be terminated at will by the foreign 
subject.” But surely a yet better arrange- 
ment would be that which I have suggested 
above—that a marriage valid according to 
the laws of the place where it was con- 
tracted shall be recognised as such all over 
the civilised world. It is almost invariably 
women who are injured by the present arrange- 
ment—hence it is not altered. 


How is the next a of women to be won 
to render their fellow-creatures more service in 


is a problem worth studying, for at present not 
enough women interest themselves in these 
matters, yet there are numbers of women who 
languish for want of work? How then can our 
girls be reached ?”’ 


x * * 


Miss Kilgour’s practical suggestions in answer 
to this question are that lectures on “ Citizens 
and their Duties” shall be given in girls’ high 
schools, and that older workers shall make a 
point of giving the girls some work to do in any 
way possible, especially amongst children. 


President Cleveland has now three children— 
all girls. The two elder ones are to begin their 
education at home now, and Mrs. Cleveland has 
settled that they shall have the kindergarten 
training. She has selected for their teacher a 
Boston young woman, Miss Frieda M. Beth- 
mann, who has been kindergarten instructor in 
the Hart School at South Boston. Her friends 
say she was selected on account of her high 
qualifications for the position, and of the 
friendship of her mother with the President’s 
family. Mrs. Cleveland is much interested in 
kindergarten work. Miss Bethmann has had 
the best of opportunities for perfecting herself 
in work of that kind, for her mother has been 


or, alas, look forward to going home because ; 
‘there'll be nothing to do but amuse myself?’ 


the large domain of ‘local-government’ ? This | 


OUR GIRLS. 


By Aveta Frances Mount. 
‘s Waar are so many of our girls thinking of?” 

This question was asked me a short time ago. 
I could not give an answer; but it has set me 
thinking about ‘Our Girls,’ and made me feel 
that I should like to have a little talk with some 
of them. So to those of my young friends whose 
eyes may happen to rest upon these pages I 
will put the same question, and say—in all 
humility, remembering my own shortcomings— 
dear girls, what are you thinking of? Are none 
of you devoting those fresh young lives of yours 
almost entirely to pleasure-seeking and self- 
gratification, forgetting the noble possibilities 
of your nature and the great, grand future of 
which God has made you capable? Now I do 
not wish you to misunderstand me, and fancy 
I do not advocate pleasure and amusement. I 
think we all need recreation, especially the 
young; but we are to use the gifts God has 
given us, not abuse them. And a girl is doing 
the latter when she fritters away time that she 
ought to devote to helping others and improving 
herself. 

The years fly very swiftly while you are 
ascending the hill of life; and you will find, 
when you have reached the summit, and look 
back upon the path you have traversed, that it 
was only a little way after all. And then I 
think, when the mistakes, failures, and sins lie 
open before you, that, like many another, you 
will ery, “ Oh, if only I had my time over again, 
how differently I would act!” But it will be 
too late then, the evil you have done can never 
be undone, and the good that you might have 
done can never be done, because the time will 
be past. 

And so I want to ask you now, while you are 
young, to consecrate your lives to God, and to 
seek His aid to help you to grow up into gcod 
women. Use the years He is giving you now to 
do this work in, so that when the day comes 
when you will have to take your place in the 
world as @ woman you may be a good one ; for 
it is a startling fact, but nevertheless true, that 
the world is made better or worse by its women. 
So strive now to grow into a good woman. 
Your character is being formed day by a and 
what you are in the present is but a shadow of 
what you will be in the future. Think of it all ;. 
aim high; let your whole nature be filled with 
new and holy resolves tolive your life nobly ; to be 

‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 
Strive to make yourself, with God's help, what: 
He meant you to be, and has made you capable 
of being—a loving, helpful, consistent Christian 
woman. And, if you are all that, you will be a 


happy woman with a sunny nature, and a 
4 


g face; a woman to whom the little 


children will come with their petty joys and 
troubles, because they will know you sympathise 
with them, and so they will love you and trust 


in you; a woman to whom the erring and sinful 
will turn when all the world seems against them, 
and with tears of penitence they will confess 


their guilt to her whose loving influence has 


been the means of arresting their downward 
steps; a woman who will comfort those in 


trouble and bereavement, who will smooth the 


path of the aged pilgrim as he comes nearer to 
the verge of the grave; and a woman who will 
whisper words of peace and comfort to the 
dying, and point upwards to the heaven beyond 
where “there remaineth a rest for the people of 
God.” 

Does this seem an ideal life, dear girls ? some- 
thing too high and too great for you to attain 
to? 

But believe me it is not, it is a life that is 
possible for each one of you, @ life that is being 
lived by numbers of women to-day ; women who 
a few years ago were girls like yourselves, with 
the same temptations that beset you, the same 
desire for self-pleasing, the same sins to over- 


come and battles to fight; and, above all, the. 


same God to help. They sought His help, and 
trusted in Him, and that is the reason we see 
them now scattered all over the world, each 
filling her own place, and doing all in her power 
for the sake of others. ; 
Like a noble army they move forward, daily 
striving to work for the Master in the Mission 
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field; in the hospital, in the home, in the work- 
shop, ere: cheerfully and well they are doing 
the tasks allotted to them, scattering sunshine 
with willing hands along the path they tread. 

And, because they are doing their t, it is 
true that not only now is the world in general 
profiting by their example, but in ages to 
come, long after they have ceased to be, their 
influence shall not have away. 

So, dear girls, strive to let your lives be such 
that the world may be better because you have 
passed through it. And remember that, what- 
ever your lot in life may be, it is the one chosen 
for you by God, who can never make a mistake, 
therefore it must be the best. 

Then be worthy of it, take each day as it 
comes, and do the very best you can with it, 
live the hours as they glide away, as one who 
knows they will never return. 

Strive earnestly to fulfil your woman’s 
mission, seek for strength where it is ever to be 
found, remembering how your Saviour said, 
‘Without Me ye can donothing.” 

In conclusion, I would add ibe my wish for 
each and all is that this great and glorious 
promise may be fulfilled in you, “I will bless 
thee, and thou shalt be a blessing.”’ 


A WONDERFUL GIRL. 


Miss Rocers 1s A TYPE THAT SURPRISES EVEN 
THE WEST. 


Waite the women of settled countries are 
making fame and wealth by entering the trades 
and professions alongside their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, there are some of their 
sisters in the Far West who are well up with 
them in the race. The ‘ New Woman” was in 
evidence on the Pacific Coast for some years 
before her Eastern sisters began to attract 
rominence. The women of the Pacific Coast 
had by necessity to dare much in the earlier 
days, and in the present they are attracting 
attention by their unhesitating adoption of the 
situation .and making themselves mistresses of 
current events wherever they may be placed. 
Many striking results have been produced, but 
nearly all of them are unknown beyond the 
locality where they occur. 

In San Diego County, California, there are 
several young women from New England who 
have become among the best managers of grain 
ranches in the State; in the Pomona Valley 
two women are successfully running stock farms, 
and formerly there was a young woman in 
Pomona who did a thriving undertaking business 
for several years; in Riverside there are seven 
women orange growers, and at San Pedro the 
most prosperous manager of the fishing boats is 
a handsome brunette of 25 years. Santa 
Barbara has a girl who came there from New 
York city for her health, and who has run a 
steam engine for threshers all summer, and San 
Diego has a popular steamboat pilot in the form 
of an ex-schoolmistress. 

But Monterey County boasts of a young 
woman who can fill the place of a vaquero as 
well as any young man who ever rode in a 
saddle. She is but 23 years old, and has made 
a fortune in the cattle and horse business. 

Her name is Margaret Rogers, and she is as 

opular, artistic and talented as she is business- 
like and enterprising. She ‘rounds up”’ the 
cattle on her father’s and her own ranches, 
personally sees to the branding, marks the 
calves, separates the mavericks, corrals the 
colts and sheep, and is able to plough, sow, and 
run a harvesting machine; yet she is not an 


Amazon. Inthe parlour at her father’s great 
old-fashioned ranch house she is a delightful 
hostess. She 


lays the piano well, is neat at 
fancy work an has a well-selected library of 
several hundred books. A medal that she won 
in a ladies’ seminary at Oakland for proficiency 
in Latin and English literature hangs upon the 
library wall. 

Miss Rogers makes all the ploughs for ranch 
work on her own and her father’s properties ; 
she has the markets for grain, beef and pork at 
her fingers’ ends, and makes all the sales and 
contracts on the place. Last season she went 
to Portland, Ore., to buy several combination 
harvesters for ranch use. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucizs Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘‘Good Form,” * Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 


(Arranging the Spare Room.) 

WE have hitherto considered the subject of 
entertaliiing ‘on as it affects the comfort of the 

ests, we have now to consider the question 
fomn the point of view of the hostess. The 
duties of a hostess are somewhat onerous, and 
a house-guest makes a considerable difference 
in a small establishment. A pleasant visitor 
makes a very agreeable break in the ordinary 
routine of domestic life, yet it would be idle to 
pretend that it did not entail a good deal of 
extra trouble and self-sacrifice on the part of 
the hostess. To invite a guest to your house is 
to make yourself responsible for his happiness 
as long as he is under your roof, and this high 
ideal of hospitality cannot be attained without 
a great deal of thought and trouble. 

The hostess must endeavour to find out all 
her guest’s tastes, and to gratify them as 
far as lies in her wer. Her favourite 
flowers should be placed on her dressing-table, 
her favourite dishes should be added to the 
menu. Little attentions such as these are 
within the reach of the poorest hostess, and 
form a sweet, unspoken compliment to an 
appreciative guest. 

e hostess should always pay a visit to 
the spare room to see that everything is 
right before the visitor arrives, and this should 
be the case whether the establishment be 
large or small, as the best of servants are 
apt to overlook little points which concern 

e comfort of a visitor. The prettiest pillow- 
slips, table-spreads and _ bed-spreads must 
be put aside for the spare room, and if these 
articles are embroidered by the hostess’s hands 
it is always a special compliment to the 
guest. Fresh flowers should be placed on the 
toilet-table, an abundance of the finest towels 
on the towel-horse, and if the weather is the 
least inclined to be chilly there should be a 
cheerful fire burning in the grate. A writing- 
table is a great addition to the comfort 
of a spare room, and the hostess should 
be careful to see that there is a sufficient 
supply of ink. Servants are apt to forget the 
importance of fresh ink, and will often give a 
guest the leavings of the last visitor, or add 
a@ modicum of fresh ink to a thick, dusty 
drop remaining in an unwashed inkstand, 
Perhaps my own profession makes me 
particularly sensitive on this point; but I have 
often been astonished by the meagre supply of 
ink in houses where everything else was con- 
ducted on the most luxurious scale. What does 
it profit me though I sit down to a Louis Seize 
writing-table, with a white satin blotter, if I. 
have to struggle with an oily drop of ink and a 
rusty pen every time I try to write a letter toa 
friend ? 

Another point on which I often think hostesses 
are not sufficiently careful is the arrangement of 
the spare room with a view to the pre- 
vention of accidents. We must always give 
our friends of our very best, but we 
should not fail to remember that any accident 
they might have in our house would be infinitely 
more painful to them than any damage they 
might do in their own home. An inkstand 
which is liable to upset should never be given 
to a visitor, a costly vase should not be put at 
some point where it could easily be overturned, 
and it is not right to place a washstand against 
an exquisite wall-paper, and forget to put u 
anything in the way of a splash-board. A bed- 
room is a place for ease and comfort, and we 
don’t want to overload it with ornaments which 
keep the visitor in a constant state of anxiety. 

Another important point is to leave the 
visitor sufficient space for the disposal of her 
wardrobe. There is a great tendency on the 
part of many hostesses to turn the 
spare room into a kind of lumber room, 
and the wardrobe and chest of drawers 
are often entirely blocked up with the hostess’s | 
clothes. The cupboards will be half filled with | 
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the hostess’s ball-gowns (hanging up to be out 
of her way), and the visitor is mortally afraid 
lest her heavy black gowns and winter wraps 
may do some harm by their proximity to these 
delicate garments. e drawers and hanging 
spaces in a spare room should always be kept 
poectly clear, so that no visitor should have to 

put to inconvenience, even if invited at the 
shortest notice. 

The hostess should not forget to ask her 
visitor whether she takes an early cup of tea (as 
so many people do before rising) ; whether 
she | alge her breakfast in bed to joining the 
family meal. She must also ascertain the 
desires of her guest with regard to her bath, 
and find out whether she likes it in the bath- 
room or in the privacy of her own apartment. 
It is the place of the hostess to escort her 
visitor to her bedroom on her first arrival (as 
soon as she has given her some tea, or whatever 
refreshment she desires after her journey), and 
she then leaves her to conduct her unpacking 
operations (with the assistance of one of the 
maids) and to rest for awhile before joining the 
family circle. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CuHambBertain, F.R.H.S. 


SEASONABLE OUT OF DOOR WORK. 
THE phenomenon of a wet March has caused 
some of the gardening work out of doors to be 
retarded, but there is no excuse for those 
seedlings grown under cover being late. By 
this time stocks, asters, lobelia, ox Drum- 
mondi, petunias and zinnias, should be in con- 
dition to begin the hardening-off process very 
shortly. This will vary a little according to the 
district, the Midlands being a fortnight behind 
the Southern counties, and the North a 
month perhaps. In Kent, on March 28rd, 
I saw stocks, &c., which had already attained 
a height of four inches, and were in cold 
frames exposed to the open air for the 
greater part of the day. But I had just 
left a Midland district, where things were 
much more backward, and where they even 
hesitated to sow out of doors some choice sweet 
peas, which I had sent down a short time pre- 
viously. The soil, I may mention, is a heavy 
clay, and the situation a narrow valley, with two 
streams running through; hence the atmosphere 
is damp, and late frosts are much more harm- 
ful than on light, dry soil. 

It is well to mention this, as oftentimes 
young gardeners do not realise the immense 
difference between soils, sites, and climate. 
If they pin their faith to some horticultural 
paper published in London, they will find 
(generally) their instruction as to times for sowing, 
&c., are adapted to southern England. But they 
must remember that circumstances alter cases— 
@ very important motto in horticulture, although 
too often relegated to copy-books. For example, 
I once had a garden only 15 miles from the 
Midland one I speak of, but the soil was light, 
no rivers caused fog, and the ground lay high, 
sloping towards the south. My produce was a 
fortnight ahead of that in the damp valley on 
stiff soil. 

In my last article I spoke of the frequent 
mistakes made in over-coddling plants. Since 
writing this I have heard of an amusing instance 
to the contrary, viz., of attempts to grow 
begonias from seed out of doors. Needless to 
say such efforts are fruitless in our climate. 
Although begonias can be grown from seed 
in a cool house, if allowed unlimited time to 
germinate, and covered over with a sheet of 
glass on the top of the pan, they are really more 
satisfactorily started in stove heat, and pushed 
along very quickly in their early stages, and 
then gradually subjected to cool treatment. 
The most successful growers carry this system 
so far that they even prick out the seedlings 
when they have made no more growth than the 
two embryo leaves. Ata later stage, when the 
tuber is formed and three to five perfect leaves 
appear, the pricking out is a most delicate 
operation, but the fragility of these more infan- 
tine seedlings is appalling, and they will not 
bear the slightest handling. The way to manage 
it is to work in the same high temperature in 


ball of roots. 
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which germination took place. Get a box or 

side by side with that containing the seed- 
ings, filling with the same fine soil, and make 
both equally wet. The pan with the seedlings 
must be wetted by placing in water (of a suit- 
able temperature) up to the brim. To give 
water overhead, even with the finest of roses, 
-would weigh down the tender things, and make 
it impossible to move them. 

The box to which they are to be transferred 
must be pricked over with tiny holes, scarcely 
bigger than a sweet pea seed; these made in 
regular rows. Then the planting instrument 

ante ye: This consists of a wooden 
tally or , with a narrow incision made in 
its point. The morsel to be removed with a 

knife is about half an inch long and the 
tw of an inch wide. It is inserted just 
under a seedling, which is then lifted gently 
between the two prongs formed by the cut in 
the wood, and it is deposited_in the minute hole 
pre for it in the other pan. 
e seedlings must be sfinded for a day or 
two, and still retained in the stove or propagat- 
ing pit. Very soon they will be ready for the 
second “ shift,”’ into thumb pots, whic. re OB 
performed with a larger tally, having a slightly 
wider slit. After becoming established in this 
sized pots, the little begonias may be taken into 
a cooler house. 

This same system of lifting with pointed cleft 
sticks is useful for removing seedling cyclamens, 
though a larger one would be wanted for them. 

Anyone who has the opportunity should 
now procure and strike some of the showy and 

eful begonias which flower in winter. A 
house entirely filled with these is one of 
the most beautiful sights I have seen this 
winter. 

Dahlias should have been placed in boxes 
partially filled with soil, and put in a light 
position under glass to make shoots. These 
‘shoots, when strong enough, can be cut off 
with: a “heel” attached, potted, and soon 
make nice young plants. The old roots will 
still be to the good, and will shoot again, for 
planting out. I see that one enterprising nursery- 
man is sending out rooted dahlias in pots of 
waterproof paper, which are light for packing, 
and so do not add much to the cost of carriage, 
while the little plants are transferred to them 
for travelling, without danger of breaking their 


Such pots, if successful, will be extremely 
useful for sending by post, train, or carrier 
many plants which suffer if the roots are not 
kept intact. 


ee 


Princess Feopora, of Saxe-Meiningen, the 
oldest of Queen Victoria’s great-grandchildren, is 
16, and has just been confirmed. The Queen 
anay live to be a great-great-grandmother yet. 


MapaME SaraH GRAND is one of the latest 
‘among the many literary women who have 
learned to ride a bicycle. She rides with skill, 
and is said to derive great benefit from the 
exercise. 


THE VALUE OF BEING ‘* PENNY 
WISE.” 

THE old lesson as to “ Little drops of water, little 

grains of sand,” making the universe, has had 


one more exemplification. It is the custom of 
the Bank of England not to pay fractions of a 


penny. In the case of dividends on Govern- 
ment stock, these fractions have, in the course 
of years, 
was, a few years ago, paid over to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


amounted to £140,000, which amount 


A 101.—AFTERNOON Dress ‘IN PLAIN AND 
BrocaDED MATERIAL. PATTERN PRIcE Is. 1D., 
Post FREE. 


A 101.—A pretty afternoon or visiting dress, 
in which some of the best features of the new 
styles are shown. The sleeve, with its full top, 
tight-fitting to the arm lower down, and pointed 
cuff, is original this season, and the collar and 
tabs at the waist are of the same brocade or 
fancy stuff as the sleeve, the rest of the dress 
being a plain silk, cashmere, or alpaca, the last- 
named for choice. The lace jabot draped at the 
neck is a good finish. 


THERE is a very general notion that, if you 
once suffer women to eat of the tree of know- 
ledge, the rest of the family will very soon be 
reduced to the same kind of aerial and unsatis- 
factory diet.— Sydney Smith. 


a 


SUPERIOR COOKERY. 


Shela poe WITH CHEESE.—Slice fine four 
ae © ite Spanish onions; put in a ste 
with four ounces of butter, sr and fry slowly 
until the onion is softened and slightly browned ; 
besprinkle with two ounces of flour; dilute with 
a quart of beef stock or the broth in which 
chicken, rabbit, or other meat has been boiled, 
and a quart of water; add salt and pepper, and 
| boil for 15 minutes. Meanwhile, cut in thin 
| slices and dry in the oven about 40z. of French 
|bread; have a well-buttered soup turcen 
bestrewn hl Capen Parmesan cheese, put in 

a layer of bread, sprinkle grated cheese over ; 
add two more layers of each, finishing with the 
cheese ; pour the boiling soup over ; cover for a 
few minutes for the cheese to melt, and serve. 
The onion may, if preferred, be struined out 
without impairing the flavour and richness of 
the soup. 

Fish Puppines.—Half a pound of cold 
salmon, or any other cooked fish, a } lb. of 
finely grated bread crumbs, 2 ozs. of butter, 
one small teaspoonful of bottled essence of 
anchovy, & pinch of pounded mace, white 
or cayenne pepper according to taste, } pint of 
cream or of white sauce, two eggs. Pound, 
chop, or pass through a fine wire sieve, the fish, 
according to whether the puddings are liked 
rough or smooth. Put the bread crumbs to the 
fish. Add, in the following order, the cream, 
anchovy, spice, and the eggs well beaten. Mix 
well together, and pour into a buttered mould. 
Cover with a buttered paper, and steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. When served pour 
white fish sauce over it. 

BakeD OysTERS IN THE SHELLS.—Boil for 
five minutes one quart of American or other 
cheap oysters with their liquor, a very little 
| white stock or water, anda piece of butter; 
‘drain the oysters on a cloth and strain the 
| liquor through a fine sieve ; thicken sufficient 
of the liquor with 1 oz. of flour kneaded 
with 1 oz. of butter; stir, and boil five minutes ; 
finish with the yolks of two eggs, a little salt, 
white and red pepper, and grated nutmeg; boil 
a few minutes longer, stirring all the while; 
take from the fire, add the oysters and the 
juice of a lemon, and mingle these well with 
the sauce. Have ready eight or more large, 
deep, well-shaped oyster shells, slightly buttered, 
fill these with the prepared oysters, sprinkled 
pulverized crackers (or milk or water biscuits) 
over, put a bit of butter on top of each one, 
range in a baking-pan, and brown slightly in a 
pretty hot oven (about ten minutes): dish u 
on a folded napkin, and serve with quarter 
lemons on a separate plate.. 

GinceR CakEs.—Beat }4 lb. of dripping to a 
| cream with a wooden spoon, beat in 1 oz. of 

ground ginger and } Ib. of moist sugar; add one 
| egg and 14 lb. of dried and sifted flour. The 
flour must be dried in the oven and passed 
through the wire sieve. If the flour is good it 
will require no liquid in the mixing, but if it 
does, add a little water. Flour a baking-tin, 
and place the ginger cakes on it in little rough 
| heaps. Put them into a very quick oven so that 
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MISS FRANCES WILLARD says 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


“*HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it sinc® 
T found itjout."’ 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Tea Cakes, &c. 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘'D.C.L.” 
Yeast. 


Always ask for ‘D.C.L."" /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :-The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
" “The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of ‘‘ HOV.5S ” which, having 
met with such unprecedente:! success, jx being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without 
risk. If any difficulty be experienced in obtainine ‘*HOVIS.' or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 
S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BE WA RE i] Bakers recommending another bread in place of “ HOVIS" BEWA RE f 
. ’ 


do se Tor their own profit. 


Apri 9, 1896. 


they may set at once and not a ek over the 
baking-tin. One teaspoonful of baking powder 
makes the ginger cakes nice and light. 


SourFLe aux Amanpes.—Take } Ib. of sweet 
almonds and two bitter ones; rub in a cloth 
and chop very fine without bleaching them ; put 
in a basin five egg yolks with 5 ozs. of sugar; 
stir vigorously with a wooden spoon for ten 
minutes ; add the almonds and the whites of the 
cage beaten to a froth; mingle well and care- 

, pour into a medium-sized china or plated 
hollow baking-dish previously buttered ; place 
on a baking-sheet, cover with a sheet of paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about twenty 
minutes; when nearly done, remove the paper, 
besprinkle with powdered sugar, glaze the sur- 
face for a minute longer, and serve immediately 
with hot plates. 


GaR.ic VineGar.—This is much employed 
abroad, and for those who like the flavour of 
garlic it is an inexpensive and economical 
method of keeping ic flavouring. Take one 
bulb of garlic, break it into cloves, peel them 
and cut each into two; put them into a perfectly 
clean, dry bottle, boil one pint of vinegar for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, pour it 
over the garlic, cork the bottle at once and seal 
it. It will be ready for use next day. One drop 
is sufficient to flavour a salad, and will impart a 
delicate aroma to sauces where garlic is liked. 


Gincer BeEer.—Put into an earthen pan 1 lb. 
of lump sugar, 1}0z. of bruised whole ginger, 
one lemon sliced and the pips extracted, also 
$oz. cream of tartar. Pour one gallon boiling 
water over. When it is milk-warm take a whisk 
and beat in vigorously quarter of a pint of 
brewer’s yeast, or 1 oz. German yeast, mixed to 
a liquid with powdered sugar. Whisk it well, 
cover with a cloth, let it stand for 15 hours, 
skim off the top, strain through a piece of an 
old table-cloth or dinner-napkin, bottle. If it is 
liked, after skimming, merely stir and bottle 
without straining; thus it can be either clear or 
with the ginger as preferred. In bottling only 
half fill the bottles. 


FUNNY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Here is a collection of clumsily-worded 
advertisements, which are very funny, although 
meant of course to be serious : 


‘* Annual sale now on. Don’t go elsewhere 
to be cheated—come in here.” 


‘““A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is 
going abroad in a strong iron frame.” 


‘*‘ Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce that 
he will make up gowns, capes, &c., for ladies 
out of their own skin.” 


‘“‘ A boy wanted who can open oysters with a 
reference.” 


“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very 
fond of children.” 


‘‘ Wanted, an organist, and a boy to blow the 
same.” 


‘Wanted, a boy to be partly outside and 
partly inside the counter.” 


I RosE with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat, 

’Twas a question whether she or I 
Would stand upon my feet. 


A Unrversat Invitation.—In a pamphlet just 
published appears the following interesting invi- 
tation :—‘* Men and Women, please write to us. 
If you are ill and the doctor cannot cure you; if 
you have been pronounced incurable at the 
hospital ; or if you have some ailment, small or 
great, that gives you trouble, write to us. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People have cured 
4,978 “incurables,’’ and want to cure more.— 
. Address: Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. It is no trouble to 
answer your letter, and we shall answer it 
honestly. We will not sell Pills to people 
whom we do not think we can cure.” 


of in the newspaper press. 
more than human, and so are often in the 
wrong; but even-if their ideas are wrong- 
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OUR CAUSE AND THE 
PRESS. 


It is both interesting and instructive to know 
to some extent how the woman's cause is treated 
Journalists are no 


headed or not Properly informed, there is stall 
t 


much value in seeing how we are sory re- 
sented or undcrstood, while when our pothers 
represent us generously, or even fairly and 


justly, it is a source of great satisfaction and 


encouragement to know it. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AND WOMEN 
IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


(From the London Echo.) 


We hear from tim> to time a great deal about 
woman’s rights and woman’s wrongs, and shall, 
no doubt, hear more about them in the future. 
Our solution of the question is that women 
should have equality of welfare, and that 
wherever they can contend with men and de- 
feat men on equal grounds, whether in Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, Education, Commerce, or on 
the Stock Exchange, they should have a fair 
field and no favour. The Lord Chief Justice 
thinks otherwise. He apparently thinks that 
women should remain an Ne useful in kitchens 
and decorative in drawing-rooms. Anyhow, he 
thinks they have no right or business to become 
stockbrokers. Yesterday he was judge in a 
case where two women were defendants. An 
action was brought by a firm of stockbrokers 
to recover certain sums, as balance of account 
due on stockbroking transactions, against two 
ladies—a widow and a married woman. There 
was a dispute as to which of the defendants 
was legally responsible. The Lord Chief Justice 
decided that they were jointly and equally 
liable, and gave judgment accordingly. But he 
went further, and took advantage of his high 
seat on the Bench to lecture and scold the ladies. 
He said, “‘ What business had they, and espe- 
cially what business had a married woman, to 
go speculating on the Stock Exchange? It was 
monstrous.” What business had the Lord 
Chief Justice to add an unnecessary sting to his 
ean by saying that the conduct of the 

ies was monstrous ? Buying and selling 
shares is one of the daily employments of scores 
of thousands of British people. Share buying 
and selling, and Stock Exchange speculations, 
are an extensive, many-sided, and fascinating 
employment. And if it is necessary, or legiti- 
mate, or useful, why should not women have an 
equal opportunity in engaging in money market 
transactions as men? Women have to live as 
well as men, and to exclude them from a fruitful 
field of money-making and money-losing may 
be manly as the world wags, but it is unmag- 
nanimous and cowardly; and to pelt them 
with uncomplimentary epithets from the 
judgment seat does not reflect undying 
glory on its chief occupant. The Lord 
Chief Justice was particularly hard on married 
women. He asked what business had women, 
and especially married women, to speculate on 
the Stock Exchange? Every right, we say, and 
particularly if they speculated with their own 
money. Thousands of women bring fortunes to 
their husbands. Women certainly have as 
much right to speculate with their own money 
as men who have nothing, but who speculate on 
marrying rich women. There is no more reason 
why a woman should not turn a penny or a 
pound on the Exchange than a man should 
not. There is no more reason why a 
woman should not engage in commercial 
transactions than that she should not ride on 
horseback or a bicycle, or become a doctor of 
medicine, or a Chief Wrangler at Cambridge. 
And to debar her from using her own means, or 
from exercising her faculties in the fields of 
human activity and usefulness, is not generous 
or just. It may harmonise with the notions of 
a Roman Catholic judge, but uot with robust 
British common sense. 


IpLENEss and pride tax with heavier hand | 


than kings and parliaments. 
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THE STRICKEN CRIER. 


To a reporter of the Orkney Herald, who visited 
him, Mr. John Clouston,’mason, late bell-man 
and town-crier, of Alfred - street, Stromness, 
narrated an extraordinary affair. He said :— 
‘‘During the spring of 1895 I had a severe 
attack of sickness which incapacitated me from 
all work. My symptoms are not easily de- 
scribed. For many years I have been troubled 
with severe bilious attacks, and while sufferin 
from one of these turns I had a stroke, follow 
by utter prostration, which rendered me unable 
to work, or even walk any distance. Severe pains 
in the limbs and sso, | indeed all overmy y, 
would make me start like a person awakened from 
a nightmare; at other times my limbs became 


powerless, like a person suffering from paralysis, 
and when the pain abated for a little I was 
almost helpless. While sitting by my own fire 
I used to feel a cold shiver that no amount of 
clothing would dispel. The pain and suffering 
continued and increased in severity for three 
months. About this time I saw in the news- 
paper reports of similar cases that had been 
cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and I resolved to give them a trial. 
After taking the first box the pains gradually 
got easier. I commenced with one Pill after 
each meal, and after a time increased the dose 
to two. The alarming symptoms above described 
gradually wore away, sd when I had finished 
the last box I felt hale and well, and in my 
usual state of health—in fact, better than I 
have been for many years. I have never been 
troubled with my health since; even my old 
trouble, biliousness, has gone. I cannot but 
believe that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills were the 
means of saving my life. I have recommended 
them to my friends. A near neighbour of mine, 
who has been in delicate health for years, is 


now using them, and although she has only had 
them for a short time, she is deriving great 
benefit. They are unlike other medicine ; they 
are easy to take, and quickly build up the 
system. 

This case confirms the remarkable cures 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, not only 
in cases of paralysis and rheumatism, but in all 
the many disorders which follow influenza and 
rheumatic fever, or arise from an impoverished 
state of the blood and nerves, such as anemia, 
pale and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, 
pains in the back, nervous headache, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, hysteria, 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low 
vitality, and wasting strength from any cause. 
These pills are genuine on/y with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 
They are unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening 
| medicine for both sexes. 


| 
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A LEGAL DECISION. 


IMPORTANT TO CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
On the 18th ult., the court of Chancery granted 
an important injunction at the suit of the Dr. 
Williams’ odin Company, against a firm of 
chemists at Cardiff, who had sold, under the 
title of “Pink Pills for Pale People” (without 
name), a substitute for the well-known adver- 
tised remedy Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. Counsel on both sides having been 
heard, it was ordered by the Court that the 
defendants be restrained from rhe ing under 
that name, or any abbreviated title, pills other 
¢+han those manufactured by the Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Co., ee such pills as 
Dr. Williams’ Pink for Pale People; 
render account and pay over to the Company 
the entire profits on pills previously so sold; 
and the plaintiffs’ costs, to which order the 
defendants submitted. The importance of this 
ing is considerable, and it will- have far- 
repmsequences. The solicitor to the Dr. 


reac 
‘Williams’ Medicine Company (Mr. C. Le oma | 


Fisher, 45; Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.), 
invites communications, in confidence, from 

rsons who. have seen substitutes for Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People offered for 
—_ ‘and will take proceedings against the 
ers. a 


Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. : 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Mapam,—THEe Woman's Sicnau! with the 


radee of inferiority conspicuously stamped upon 
its brow! Who but now that the word 
“Woman” is fatal to whatever it is intended 
to qualify—a woman's logic, a woman's reason, 
® woman’s opinion, a woman's folly! In the 
latter case, however, its powers of detraction 
come to an abrupt end. 

Week after week the SicnaL speeds on its 
way, bearing its inspiriting message to thousands 
of women, and waking them to the consciousness 
of their distinct and eg eon personality. 
The spirit it kindles, the influence it spreads, 
are daily, hourly growing into a power which 
will soon have to be reckoned with. If this 
power is still unacknowledged, and, indeed, 
scoffed at by an indifferent world, it is because 
that world is asleep and dreaming at the hour 
when the workers of the earth are up and 
watching the rising of the dawn. But even 
unbelievers may detect it in the clamour of 
angry voices that now and again are raised in 

rotest ‘against some claims the SiGNaL up- 

olds, ahd they may measure its strength by 
that clamour being driven again’and again to 
subside in mere mutterings of defeated dis- 
content. is 
In its smallness and fearlessness, and in its 
successful contending with tremendous opposing 
forces, the Woman’s Sicnat may be likened to 
Ruskin’s sea-boat “ battling against all the infinite 
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of the Atlantic,” and striking back the 
smiting of the waves “into a breath of smoke 
and futile foam ; "’ but “‘ winning ite way t 
them, and keeping its charge of life from them.” 
When the everyday man comes to hear of the 
SicnaL he may make it the subject of his 
merriment. Some will of it with 
humoured, and even kindly i ; others, 
with that su us contempt which they are 
Hac to take to the end of their lives for 
intellectual superiority. Others again will 
regard it with stern disapprobation—the men 
as if vaguely apprehensive of some far-off 
danger to male supremacy; the women as if 
pedonarn. hea imperil the feminineness of their 
womanh and their good repute in men’s 
esteem. 


Women’s long use of masculine spectacles 
for looking sh Outing feminine is scarcely con- 
ducive toa Ie. ag conversion of their minds to 
the new ‘creed. It is this running of their 
thoughts ‘in’the old accustomed grooves which 
makes of them the self-appointed and often 
militant champions of the stronger sex, and 
which impels them to turn everything feminine 
into a butt on which to break their jests. Could 
women, who belittle and disparage their sex for 
the sake of flattering and entertaining men, see 
themselves as men, gi with any sense of 
humour, must see them, it is probable that they 
would hasten to give their wit another direction. 


The ludicrous light their disloyalty places 
them in recalls to my mind the scene in “ David 
Copperfield,” when little David in the midst of 
the laughter that greets every allusion to 
‘‘ Brooks of Sheffield,” and in which he heartily 
and unsuspectingly joins, is made to stand up, 
drink wine, and say, ‘“‘ Confusion to Brooks of 
Sheffield.” This gay unconsciousness of the 
fact that he himself was being referred to all 
the while under that name provoking the 
general merriment, ‘‘the toast,” he relates, 
‘was received with applause and such laughter 
that it made me laugh too, at which they. 
laughed the more. In short, we quite enjoy: 
ourselves.” The Woman’s Sicnat hourly 
diminishes the number of women who are 
flattered and applauded into standing up before 
the world of men and cheering their own 
confusion, who laugh and make men laugh the 
more, and who in short quite enjoy themselves, 
women who never stop to listen to the laughter 
their disloyalty to themselves and to their sex 
provokes, and which may be heard, sometimes 
gay, often jeering, Mephistophelian always, 
ringing throughout the literature of centuries and 
in the civil code of every country. 


But of the warring of the Sienau against 
injustice and ere which neither touches 
or concerns him the average man knows 


nothing, and cares not at all; with a sense of | 


relief, he takes up the daily he patronises, and 
is soon lost in the study of the success and 
defeats of cricketers all over the globe. He 


has no faith whatever in the reality ‘of the | 


world the S1cNaL reveals, with its Councils and 
delegates, its Presidents, World Secretaries, and 
overflow meetings. 
he asks, those heroines of philanthropy and 
reform, with their hundreds of thousands of 
followers? The statistics of the Sienau he 


Who and where are they, | 
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absolutely distrusts, and must wait to see their 
correctness proved by a Royal Commission 
before he accepts them. As to its articles on 
Serepersnce oa Rescue Work, Anti-Vivi- 
section, Woman’s Suffrage, Colle Degrees 
and Legislation for Women, the ‘ry tle patience, 
and he disdainfully dismisses them from further 
consideration with—‘“ Fads and hobbies!” 


, Men have elected bina te = umpires 
or igning things their value in 
the aan ; what shall be ccauidered great, and 
what small ; what shall be acknowledged with 
flourish of trumpets, and what sunk in the 
silence of oblivion. Thus it comes to pass that 
man’s sport has all along the line been raised 
above woman’s work. e all know how every 
boy is proud of his gun, and of the number of 
Loe he can vi gprs the proto of a — and 

ring to earth with eyes ticall: losing 
and feathers wet with loge and rie whilst 
exulting in his feats of destruction, he looks 
with contempt on what he has been taught to 
consider as his sisters’ humbler occupation—the 
plying of the needle. 


Wellington is credited with the remark that, 
had it not been for cricket, Waterloo would 
never have been won; and we are consequently 
asked to look upon cricket as the foundation 
and the very corner stone of the British Empire. 
How Napoleon won a hundred battles, the 
Germans Sedan, the Russians Plevna, without 
having had their valour cradled and rocked in 
cricket is one of those problems that must be 
relegated to the shadow world of unsolvable 
mysteries. eBecr 

Athletic Foi undoubtedly foster the love of 
adventure, the spirit of daring and of conquest, 
but if the expansion of Great Britain’s territory 
is due to the pluck of her men, the far grander 
ee of the British race is due to the pluck 
of her women. A hundred conquerors cannot 
compete with a score of women in the building 
up of a real Greater Britain—not one of earth 
and water, but of living flesh and blood. Men, 
unaided by women, can only go on adding to 
their country’s wealth Crown lands and depen- 
dencies, teeming with alien, or, at the utmost, 
mongrel, races till the day comes, as it must 
come, for empires to break up and disappear. 
On that day these alien races will throw up 
their allegiance with a cry of delight, and the 
conqueror’s work with all its valour and strength 
will vanish and be a dream of the past. But 
whenever and wherever women have chosen to 
follow their male relatives, and to share with 
them the stress and hardships of exile, there 
their common race has been firmly and for ever 
rooted in the soil; millions of men and women 
reared from earliest infancy in the customs and 
ways of the old country, and taught to glory 
with earliest lisp in its traditions. And to these 
women, the true founders of the living, 
indestructible Greater Britain, citizenship is 
denied. } 

But men who think it well, and perhaps wise, 
to smile at or condemn the “ fads and hobbies ” 
of the Woman’s Siena, will come one day to 
realise that its weekly issue has done the work 
of the drop of water that wears away rocks and 
changes the face of the world. 

H. Woop. 


— OUR BEST QUALITY — 


CORN FLOSS 


DZAZAARABASEEAASASSSESSESEBEEESAES AAS B 


One pound of good Corn Flour 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 
cost of the pudding. Those who 
like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 


supertor quality. 


brand is their best quality), which 
has over thirty-five years’ world- 
wide reputation for 


uniformly 


[This kind correspondent adds, in a private 
letter that she encloses with this—‘‘I take so 
ionate an interest in the Woman’s SienaL 
t its Editor has entered with love and admi- 
ration into my daily thoughts.” I have cut out 
many of the sweet things she had written from 
a due sense of modesty ; and I want to tell her, 
now, that I think she is much too pessimistic 
about the present advancing position of women. 
She lives abroad—in a place where the English 
society must needs move in a very slow eddy 
by comparison with the great current of the 
world’s changes and onward rush that we are 
in here; and I beg her to believe that the scorn 
that she feels around her is only a token that 
those who express it are, poor things, rococo, 
not “in the movement,” or “up to date!” I 
may remind her that ‘of the colonies, where, as 
she justly says, dang work is most clearly 
important,.two have given women the fran- 
chise, and -one the right to sit in Parliament; 
a third colony's House of Representatives 
tc a Women’s Franchise Bill, only to see it 
wn out by the “ Government official ” class 
—the same sort of men that hurt my dear corre- 
spondent’s tender feeling for her paper by their 
sneers and effete obstructiveness. or my part, 
my dear “ H. W.,” Iam not hurt at the slowness 
of our progress, but amazed at its rapidity when 
I consider the magnitude of the changes already 
made, and the mass of prejudice we have had 
to move. Never niind people’s talk in your 
little spot. ‘‘ They say—what do they say ? 
Let them say ! ’—Ep.] 


EDINBURGH NOTES. 
B.W.T.A. 


The “ British Women” here are very busy 
just now with memorials and petitions. We 
ave received from our secretary a copy of the 
following petition to the shipowners of Scotland, 
with a request that it might be sent to THE 
Woman’s SIGNAL. 


“The Memorial of the Scottish Christian Union 
British Women's Temperance Association. 
“Respectfully Sheweth,—That your memo- 

rialists, deeply impressed and distressed by the 
ravages of demkerinéas in all classes of society, 
have formed themselves into an Association, 
with branches over the whole kingdom, having 
for their object, with God’s help, to remove 
temptations to drinking and to promote the 
cause of temperance in every feasible way. 

“That our attention has been called to the 
facilities for drinking and temptations to 
drunkenness now existing on board many of our 
ships, whereby seamen and others are drawn 
into the sin of drunkenness, and a spirit of 
carelessness is engendered, damage is done to 
property, the safety of the vessel is often 
imperilled, and shipwreck itself in many cases 
results. 

‘That we earnestly and respectfully entreat 
you to cousider whether these evils and dangers 
might not be greatly diminished, or even alto- 
gether removed, by the use of drink on board 
ship, alike for sailors and passengers, being 
entirely given up, as has been done for many 
years in one of the finest passenger steamers on 
the Clyde, as well as on many other vessels, 
with pivanhige to all and detriment to none.” 

This memorial is signed by Mrs. Blaikie, and 
by the Presidents of Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee 
and Aberdeen Branches, and by the Superin- 
tendent of the Department. Already it seems 
to have excited some interest, as a member 
of ashipping firm in the west of Scotland 
has sent to Mrs. Millar for four more copies. 
Let us hope that in the near future it will not 
be necessary—at least in regard to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on river steamers—to quote 
the example of ‘one of the finest passenger 
steamers on the Clyde,” because what is now 
the exception will then be the rule. Those who 
frequent the many watering-places on our beau- 
tiful Clyde know well that in many cases the 
thousands of toil-worn working men and women 
Who pour forth from Glasgow by excursion 
steamers every Saturday during summer have 
their holiday turned into a curse instead of a 
blessing by the drink. E. CaRMENT. 


LHE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


BOOMS. TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


ASING SI 


STOVE 
POLISH 


RISIN SUN ecusa 
GIVES TO WING METALS A 


ACT A { 
FTE ANT POLI 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 
hs excellence. —| Ins Withine—oa. per bees 


MAC KS COUBLE 

STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PHOPORTIONS 
SLOSS.BORAX.GUM WAX, & & 


La + dn no addition = L pevenrure a 
ime, Labour, an noertainty. 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you, or send for 
Sample of any one of above, post free for 
2 Stamps, to 

C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Rules for Starching. 


A most valuable little book for those who do their 
own starching athome. Post Free for 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, EC. 
STUART & MEIN’S | 


. SWEET PEAS, 
Sow Now OvTSIDe. 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
stri; colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
shades, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we can 
supply in packets, separate shades, 24 for 7/6, 18 for 5/-, 
and 12 for 3/-, post paid They are easil Lebel any one 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being ey require. Our 
AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 

which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial columns of the Woman's S1GNAL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and may be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman's S1@NAL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


PRECAUTION .— Avoid impure water from 


wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
table, bedroom, and tea-making is the ‘‘ ALPHA 
BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carriage id.—W. & J. 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the ‘‘ Alpha Brand.” 


NEW BOOK 
eae civ 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Paper Covers, 


Handbook 
for the 
World's White Ribboners. 


Order of your Bookseller, or 
The Secretary B.W.T.A., 47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S W. 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VA.ANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for ls, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


TIONA 
HIGH SogooL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
Prodpd ite Wause tes 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
ightingale 


for Temperance M: 
Goags, &c., addresse—Mre, 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


4né SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MI8S8 RHODA ANSTEY 


(From the Hampstead Physical Training, Qollege,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


FrOLEESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
BOARDING HOUSE, conducted 
, comforts. 


“ 


Royal British N Associatio 
yal paren 1D)» 


OLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 

Terms moderate and inclusive—Mrs, ILLENDER, 

Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[ELEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
oer here found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusi' 
we terms from 81s. 6a. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., MRCP. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—* Silver How” Boarding 
Establishment, West Cliff Gardens. House pleasantly 
situated. Highly recommended. Inclusive and moderate 


peran: 
chi , will find cheerful society and a happy home with 
Mrs. Hume (nee Hutteman). 


I.0.G.T. ‘\A Home from Home" I.0.R. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 


eals at oeipay avrnanty = Aba prices. 
Special terms for parties of three or more; @lso for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


RPa HIS. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 

Apply (enclosing ad. stamps), Lady Secretary, 

206, Rue &. 


t= Bend for Price List 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 
And giving universal satisfaction. 
The most approved shape Kaickerbockers for Ladics. 


“KAL”co KNICKERS 


Sample Pair. ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN, 
3/11 Post In All-Wool Materials frum 58. 11d, 
Free. = * KAL’ DEPOT 


State size corset worn. = 49, Emma Piace, Plymouth. 


,, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


NS 
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‘§TRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. “| 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


,0C0a , 


Oven 140 GOLD MEDALS AND aa | 


ot mw om =p NO ROME SHOULD BE WITHOUT TT; 
T A Ni OC Ee A Send for Sample Box, with full particulars and Testimonials, | 


PosST FREE, %7}d. 
-- fMeutralises the Tannin in Tea. “ HawrHorxe Hovse, BAILbEN, NEAR SHIPLEY, Yorks. 4 


Tuesday, April 16th, 1895. - 
“ GENTLEMEN,—Please find enc 


a losed 1/- for box of Tea-Toning Tablets. I find them 
: = remarkably effective in their action. Had it not been for my timely acquaintance with 
T A Nl O C A them, I should have been compelled to forego the ‘ fragrant beverage.’ 
“ TanocEA TABLET Co. “ Yours faithfully, O. FIRTH. ( 
“ BLETCHLEY * Sration.” 
‘© WinsLEY MANoR, NEAR BRADFORD-oN-AvoNn, WILTS. { 
- . - — . “ 
Prevents and Cures Indigestion. Aa teh, Te 


~ «We have tried the sample of Tanocea you kindly sent us, and, being a somewhat 
ave ptic household, are exeees ney thankful to have met plait Maney simple and valuable 


dote to the ‘poison’ in the teapot. Your invention will s a boon to the larger 
firiber of your fellow-creatures. lease send me a 2/6 box of t able 
TT . H, HILL.” { 
A NN Oo C od A -To be had at Whiteley’s, Shoolbred’s, Spiers and Pond's, A. ‘ N. Stores, dc.. 
E ; In Boxes, 64., 1s., and 2s, 64.; or 74d., 1s. 2d.. and Ss. Od. post free of the Bole 
Lessens the Doctor’s Bilis. . uate 2 


THE TANOGEA TABLET C0., Bletchley Station. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated). 


Now Ready. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


THE \WDUSTRIAL FARM HOWE, 


DUXHURST. REIGATE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET OF THREE. POSTAGE 1id. 


Send Orders. to Mrs. WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


“*SBELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’S IRISH LINENS 


In evn Oa s at the undermentioned cheap rates WALPOLE BROTHBRS®’ object is to convince the yore 
that they thei 


ir confidence on good and substantia. ounds, and to prove that they rank not cnly as 
BEST, Dat as THH CHBAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRAD 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, | from 1/11 per dozen. VEAED one FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 

HEM-STITCHED DITTO, from 2/11 per dozen. hh 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 each. LINEN SHEETS cgay from 9/6 per pele, 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 pe GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from 4d. yard. 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY IRISH AND-LOOM DOUBLE KITCHEN RUBBERS AND COOKS CLO H Strom 2/4 per doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per dozen. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED Peps MARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 
Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application. 


W ALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, sas) 


89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (Saw Starsr),» 102 KENSINGTON HIGH "STREET, 


ORD STREET ) 
8 & 9 BUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 16 BEDFORD? STREET, BELFAST. 
noe 45 & 47 CORPORATION STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
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